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PREFATORY NOTE 

As will be noticed in the Introduction, this 
volume professes to give nothing more than a 
selection from the most famous masters of the 
essay in its most characteristic form. Many note- 
worthy essayists are therefore omitted, Bacon on 
the one hand, Macaulay on the other. It seemed 
better that such a book as this should confine 
itself to some distinct kind or (to speak in imi- 
tation of science) species. Even in the field of 
the essay proper some masters are left out ; Cow- 
ley, Steele, Johnson, Hazlitt certainly come not 
far behind those whose work is in this book. 
But here again it seemed best to confine our rep- 
resentation, that we might have enough of each 
one to be representative. 

E. E. H. Jr. 
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INTRODUCTION 

When we speak of an " essay " now, we gener- 
ally mean some short piece of writing which de- 
scribes or explains something in a manner less 
detailed and complete than that of a regular 
treatise. Thus Macaulay's " Essays " are gener- 
ally criticisms of distinguished authors or states- 
men, carefully written, but not so long as books 
devoted to the subject would be. And Matthew 
Arnold's "Essays in Criticism" are either accounts 
of authors or explanations of certain ideas. But 
the chief difference between such essays and books 
is their length. These essays are short treatments 
of their subjects, but they are generally as care- 
fully thought out, and arranged with as much 
care, as if they were longer, and they are as com- 
plete as is possible within their limits. 

This meaning of the word, however, is a some- 
what recent one. The word e%9ay originally 
meant the same thing as assay^ and, indeed, is 
sometimes used in that sense to-day, meaning 
"trial, attempt." As applied to literature, the 
word carried usually the idea of some first 
thoughts set down without the systematic for- 
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viii INTRODUCTION 

mality of a definite treatise. Charles Lamb says 
(p. 23) that these "little sketches of his were 
anything but methodical" and laughs at the school- 
master who would have taught him to make them 
otherwise. And in this sense the writings of 
Montaigne are called essays. They were not fin- 
ished and formal treatises ; they were a gathering 
together of his thoughts on some subject in an 
experimentary way, as a sort of trial, to see just 
what it really was that he thought on such and 
such a subject; and being experimentary in this 
way, they were very personal also, that is, they 
represented Montaigne the thinker as he happened 
to be at any given moment. He did not set down 
his thoughts and then revise and compare them 
with a view to the development of his ideas and 
the clearness of his systematic form. He followed 
his thought wherever it might happen to go at 
any given time, letting his mind pass easily from 
point to point, without being too particular as to 
whether he were treating his subject completely 
and suflBciently. For since, after all, nobody can 
treat a subject with absolute completeness, and 
certainly not in a few pages, why not gain all the 
reality and character that would come from fol- 
lowing out one's thoughts honestly, going wher- 
ever they lead and setting down whatever bright 
things occur to one, even without the most syste- 
matic arrangement and the most definite plan ? 
Since the time of Montaigne such essays have 
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become common, perhaps more common in English 
literature even than in French where they began. 
A man will take some subject that has been of 
interest to him, and will go from thought to 
thought, from one idea to another, in a way that 
gives us quite as much of an idea of the man that 
writes as of the thing that he writes about. And 
surely in its way this is very well. It will not 
do, of course, if we expect to find in one piece all 
possible information on some topic, but then such 
pieces are usually to be found in encyclopedias 
or books that are avowedly scientific or syste- 
matic, and we can always get them when we need 
them. These pieces tell us more of the man who 
writes than anything else, and, on the whole, if 
the man be interesting, that is really the thing 
we want. Suppose, for instance, we had had the 
luck to know James Russell Lowell ; would it not 
have been our chief interest to hear him talk 
about anything he liked, and only a secondary 
desire to learn something particular from him, 
some matter which we could probably get just 
as well elsewhere ? At any rate that is what the 
essay is, in the most specific sense of the word. 
It is a lighter, easier, more informal dealing with 
some subject. It does not pretend to be learned 
or complete. It is easy-going, pleasant, often 
humorous. 

Such papers make up, we may say, one particu- 
lar kind of essay, the true essay. Other essays 
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are often short treatises or short biographies. 
They would not be very diflferent in character 
if they were longer. But the essays of which we 
have been speaking could not well be much longer 
than they are. We cannot easily imagine a per- 
son writing on and on in that way through a 
whole book. To tell the truth, if a person talks 
on and on all day it gets tiresome, however de- 
lightful it may be for a short time. So with these 
essays; they cannot very well be longer than they 
are. Their very character depends on their being 
short. Other essays would be more complete and 
better for some purposes if they were longer, but 
these do not need to be complete, and at their 
best are rarely more than a few pages in length. 

Of such essays, those called the "Essays of 
Elia" are the best examples in our literature. 
Elia was the name taken by Charles Lamb in a 
series of papers he wrote for the London Magazine 
in the years 1820 and following. Lamb was a 
quiet, retired man who loved a few books and 
a few friends, and had no especial ambition to do 
great things or make a great name. He worked 
during easy business hours at the India House, 
and then was free to spend the rest of the day in 
reading or talking, in pleasant places, perhaps, or 
with pleasant people. When he wrote, he set 
down what he would otherwise have spoken ; his 
letters sound very much as though he might be 
talking to some friend. And his essays are not 
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very different in character from his letters, 
although they are just a little more confined to 
some subject. But, on the whole, it does not 
seem to have been very important to Lamb what 
he wrote about, nor was he, indeed, very careful 
how he wrote. His writings have so much of his 
own personality and character that generations of 
readers have been delighted with them. They are 
free, of a genial temper and a pure humor, and 
whether we are interested in the subject or not 
before we begin to read, we always end with a 
kinder and pleasanter feeling about it and, indeed, 
about everything else. 

But though Lamb is the first English essayist 
in point of quality, he was by no means the first 
in point of time. It was Addison who really 
made the essay what it is in our literature. He 
was a man of letters and a poet, and, although 
favorably known in his own day, had done noth- 
ing to make himself remembered by ours until a 
friend of his, Richard Steele by name, started 
a little periodical called the Tatler and asked 
Addison to help him with it. To write for a 
magazine is such an ordinary thing to-day that 
we do not give it a thought. But in Addison's 
day it was something new. The Tatler was not 
like our magazines; it was, for one thing, much 
smaller, consisting generally of one single article 
on some subject of lighter interest. When it had 
run for two years Steele brought it to an end, but 
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Addison soon started another which became even 
more famous, namely the Spectator. Like the 
Tatler, it consisted of a series of short essays, but 
the essays in the Spectator were, as a rule, sup- 
posedly written by the members of a certain club, 
of which the Spectator himself was a member. 
As Addison says at the very beginning (p. 67), 
people like to know who it is who has written 
what they are reading, — and indeed this is more 
likely with essays than with other kinds of writ- 
ing, — and so he gives us a description of him- 
self, as he affects to be, saying that, as he is a 
silent man, he proposes to "publish a sheet full 
of thoughts every morning for the benefit of his 
contemporaries," with the hope of contributing to 
the diversion and improvement of his countrymen. 
The Spectator was immensely successful, and 
when it finally ceased, the essay was firmly estab- 
lished in English literature. Indeed, the Tatler 
and the Spectator were immediately imitated, and 
it became very much the fashion in the next fifty 
or sixty years for a clever man of letters to write 
his series of periodical essays, sometimes alone and 
sometimes with friends. Thus Samuel Johnson 
wrote the series of essays called the Rambler and 
later one called the Idler^ and there were many 
others, the Adventurer^ the Connoisseur^ the Saun- 
terer^ which have been long forgotten. But among 
them there were none quite so good as that of 
Oliver Goldsmith. In The Citizen of the World 
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he imagined a Chinese traveler who gives an 
account of the manners and customs of the Eng- 
lish, and by this device he was enabled to talk 
about anything that he wished, just as Addison 
was by his idea of a Spectator. 

Addison and Goldsmith were the great masters 
of the essay before Lamb ; there have been many 
after him, but none who wrote with more skill 
and charm than Thackeray. Thackeray was a 
great novelist, but toward the end of his life he 
undertook the editorial management of the Corn- 
hill Magazine^ and for this magazine he used to 
write once a month a series which he called the 
"Roundabout Papers." The character may be in- 
ferred from the name, and when we remember that 
the essayist does not pretend to go straight for- 
ward by the very shortest way, we shall see why 
the name was chosen. 

We should also mention the celebrated "Essays" 
of Bacon, although they are not included in our 
selection. Like Macaulay's "Essays," these are 
rather different from the kind of essay we have 
been describing, although the difference is of 
another character. Bacon's "Essays " are not easy 
thinking on some light question. They are short, 
but they are each a set of careful and concise 
remarks upon some moral subject. They do not, 
it is true, pretend to offer us a complete treatment 
of the subjects with which they deal, but, on the 
other hand, they have nothing of the easy personal 
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character that we have been speaking of. They 
are concise and compact ; probably carefully writ- 
ten and corrected. The separate sentences would 
often stand as proverbs or maxims. Nor are these 
essays easy reading, for it is necessary to master 
completely each thought before passing to another. 
But they are stimulating reading, — for each one 
gives us plenty to think about and remember, — 
and they have taken a high place in English lit- 
erature, although a lonely one. 



FROM "ESSAYS OF ELIA" 



A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which my 
friend M. was obliging enough to read and explain 
to me, for the first seventy thousand ages ate their 
meat raw, clawing or biting it from the living ani- 
mal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this day. 
This period is nat obscurely hinted at by their 
great Confucius in the second chapter of his Mun- 
dane Mutations, where he designates a kind of 
golden age by the term Cho-fang, literally the 
Cook's Holiday. The manuscript goes on to say 
that the art of roasting, or rather broiling (which 
I take to be the elder brother) was accidentally 
discovered in the manner following : The swine- 
herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the woods one 
morning, as his manner was, to collect mast 
for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his 
eldest son. Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being 
fond of playing with fire, as younkers of his age 
commonly are, let some sparks escape into a bundle 
of straw, which, kindling quickly, spread the con- 
flagration over every part of their poor mansion, 
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till it was reduced to ashes. Together with the 
cottage (a sorry autediluvian makeshift of a build- 
ing, you may think it), what was of much more 
importance, a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no 
less than nine in number, perished. China pigs 
have been esteemed a luxury all over the East^ 
from the remotest periods we read of. Bo-bo was 
in the utmost consternation, as you may think, not 
so much for the sake of the tenement, which his 
father and he could easily build up again, with a 
few dry branches, and the labor of an hour or two, 
at any time, as for tlie loss of the pigs. While he 
was thinking of what he should say to his father, 
and wringing his hands over the smj^king remnants 
of one of those untimely sufferers, an odor assailed 
his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before 
experienced. What could it proceed from ? — not 
from the burnt cottage, — he had smelt that smell 
before, — indeed this was by no means the first 
accident of the kind which had occurred through 
the negligence of this unlucky young firebrand. 
Much less did it resemble that of any known herb, 
weed, or flower. A premonitory moistening at the 
same time overflowed his nether lip. He knew 
not what to think. He next stooped down to feel 
the pig, if there were any signs of life in it. He 
burnt his fingers, and to cool them he applied them 
in his booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the 
crumbs of the scorched skin had come away with 
his fingers, and for the first time in his life (in the 
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world's life indeed, for before him no man had 
known it) he tasted — cracklmg ! Again he felt 
and fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so 
much now, still he licked his fingers from a sort of 
habit. The truth at length broke into his slow 
understanding, that it was the pig that smelt so, 
and the pig that tasted so delicious ; and surren- 
dering himself up to the new-born pleasure, he fell 
to tearing up whole handfuls of the scorched skin 
with the flesh next it, and was cramming it down 
his throat in his beastly fashion, when his sire en- 
tered amid the smoking rafters, armed with retrib- 
utory cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, began 
to rain blows upon the young rogue's shoulders, as 
thick as hailstones, which Bo-bo heeded not any 
more than if they had been flies. The tickling 
pleasure, which he experienced in his lower regions, 
had rendered him quite callous to any inconven- 
iences he might feel in those remote quarters. 
His father might lay on, but he could not beat him 
from his pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, 
when, becoming a little more sensible of his situa- 
tion, something like the following dialogue 
ensued : 

" You graceless whelp, what have you got there 
devouring ? Is it not enough that you have burnt 
me down three houses with your dog's tricks, and 
be hanged to you, but you must be eating fire, 
and I know not what ; — what have you got there, 
I say ? " 
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" Oh, father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste 
how nice the burnt pig eats." 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed 
his son, and he cursed himself that ever he should 
beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened 
since morning, soon raked out another pig, and 
fairly rending it asunder, thrust the lesser half 
by main force into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting 
out, " Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father, only taste ; 
O Lord ! " — with such-like barbarous ejaculations, 
cramming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the 
abominable thing, wavering whether he should not 
put his son to death for an unnatural young mon- 
ster, when the crackling scorching his fingers, as it 
had done his son's, and applying the same remedy 
to them, he in his turn tasted some of its flavor, 
which, make what sour mouths he would for a 
pretense, proved not altogether displeasing to him. 
In conclusion (for the manuscript here is a little 
tedious) both father and son fairly sat down to the 
mess, and never left off till they had dispatched all 
that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret 
escape, for the neighbors would certainly have 
stoned them for a couple of abominable wretches, 
who could think of improving upon the good meat 
which God had sent them. Nevertheless, strange 
stories got about. It was observed that Ho-ti's 
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cottage was burnt down now more frequently than 
ever. Nothing but fires from this time forward. 
Some would break out in broad day, others in the 
night time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure 
was the house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze ; and Ho-ti 
himself, which was the more remarkable, instead 
of chastising his son, seemed to grow more indul- 
gent to him than ever. At length they were 
watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and son summoned to take their trial at 
Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize town. Evi- 
dence was given, the obnoxious food itself pro- 
duced, in court, and verdict about to be pronounced, 
when the foreman of the jury begged that some of 
the burnt pig, of which the culprits stood accused, 
might be handed into the box. He handled it, 
and they all handled it ; and burning their fingers, 
as Bo-bo and his father had done before them, and 
nature prompting to each of them the same remedy, 
against the face of all the facts, and the clearest 
charge which judge had ever given, — to the sur- 
prise of the whole court, townsfolk, strangers, re- 
porters, and all present, — without leaving the box, 
or any manner of consultation whatever, they 
brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at 
the manifest iniquity of the decision ; and when 
the court was dismissed, went privily, and bought 
up all the pigs that could be had for love or money. 
In a few days his Lordship's town-house was ob- 
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served to be on fire. The thing took wing, and 
now there was nothing to be seen but fire in every 
direction. Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear 
all over the district. The insurance offices one 
and all shut up shop. People built slighter and 
slighter every day, until it was feared that the 
very science of architecture would in no long time 
be lost to the world. Thus this custom of firing 
houses continued, till in process of time, says my 
manuscript, a sage arose, like our Locke, who 
made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or indeed 
of any other animal, might be cooked (burnt as 
they called it) without the necessity of consuming 
a whole house to dress it. Then first began the 
rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string 
or spit came in a century or two later ; I forget in 
whose dynasty. By such slow degrees, concludes 
the manuscript, do the most useful, and seemingly 
the most obvious arts make their way among man- 
kind. 

Without placing too implicit faith in the account 
above given, it must be agreed, that if a worthy 
pretext for so dangerous an experiment as setting 
houses on fire (especially in these days) could be 
assigned in favor of any culinary object, that pre- 
text and excuse might be found in roast pig. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus edi- 
bilis^^ I will maintain it to be the most delicate — ^ 
princeps obsoniorum.^ 

1 The edible world. 2 xhe most lordly food. 
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I speak not of your grown porkers — things be- 
tween pig and pork — those hobbydehoys — but a 
young and tender suckling — under a moon old — 
guiltless as yet of the sty — with no original speck 
of the amor immunditice ; ^ the hereditary failing of 
the first parent, yet manifest — his voice as yet not 
broken, but something between a childish treble 
and a grumble — the mild forerunner, or prcelu- 
dium 2 of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. I am not ignorant that our 
ancestors ate them seethed or boiled, — but what a 
sacrifice of the exterior tegument ! 

There is no flavor comparable, I will contend, to 
that of the crisp, jbawny, well-watched, not over- 
roasted, crackling^ as it is well called, — the very 
teeth are invited to their share of the pleasure at 
this banquet, in overcoming the coy, brittle resist- 
ance, — with the adhesive oleaginous — O call it not 
fat ! but an indefinable sweetness growing up to 
it, — the tender blossoming of fat — fat cropped in 
the bud — taken in the shoot — in the first inno- 
cence — the cream and quintessence of the child- 
pig's yet pure food, the lean, no lean, but a 

kind of animal manna, — or, rather fat and lean 
(if it must be so) so blended and running into 
each other, that both together make but one am- 
brosian result, or common substance. 

Behold him, while he is " doing " — it seemeth 
rather a refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, 

^ Love of uDcleanliness. ^ Prelude. 
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that he is so passive to. How equably he twirleth 
round the string ! Now he is just done. To see 
the extreme sensibility of that tender age ! he hath 
wept out his pretty eyes — radiant jellies — shoot- 
ing stars. 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek 
he lieth ! — wouldst thou have had this innocent 
grow up to the grossness and indocility which too 
often accompany maturer swinehood ? Ten to one 
he would have proved a glutton, a sloven, an ob- 
stinate, disagreeable animal — wallowing in all 
manner of filthy conversation, — from these sins 
he is happily snatched away, — 

** Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care — " 

his memory is odoriferous, — no clown curseth 
while his stomach half rejecteth, the rank bacon, 

— no coal-heaver bolteth him in reeking sausages, 

— he hath a fair sepulcher in the grateful stomach 
of the judicious epicure, — and for such a tomb 
might be content to die. 

He is the best of sapors.^ Pineapple is great. 
She is indeed almost too transcendent — a de- 
light, if not sinful, yet so like to sinning that 
really a tender-conscienced person would do well 
to pause — too ravishing for mortal taste, she 
woundeth and excoriateth the lips that approach 
her — like lovers' kisses, she biteth — she is a 

^ Tastes, qualities afifecting the taste. 
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pleasure bordering on pain from the fierceness 
and insanity of her relish — but she stoppeth at 
the palate — she meddleth not with the appetite 
— and the coarsest hunger might barter her con- 
sistently for a mutton-chop. 

Pig — let me speak his praise — is no less pro- 
vocative of the appetite, than he is satisfactory to 
the criticalness of the censorious palate. The 
strong man may batten on him, and the weakling 
refuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind's mixed characters, a bundle 
of virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted, 
and not to be unraveled without hazard, he is — 
good throughout. No part of him is better or 
worse than another. He helpeth, as far as his 
little means extend, all around. He is the least 
envious of banquets. He is all neighbors' fare. 

I am one of those who freely and ungrudgingly 
impart a share of the good things of this life 
which fall to their lot (few as mine are in this 
kind) to a friend. I protest I take as great an 
interest in my friend's pleasures, his relishes, and 
proper satisfactions, as in mine own. " Presents," 
I often say, "endear absents." Hares, pheasants, 
partridges, snipes, barn-door chickens (those 
"tame villatic fowl"), capons, plovers, brawn, 
barrels of oysters, I dispense as freely as I receive 
them. I love to taste them, as it were, upon the 
tongue of my friend. But a stop must be put 
somewhere. One would not, like Lear, "give 
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everything." I make my stand upon pig. Me- 
thinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver of all good 
flavors, to extra-domiciliate, or send out of the 
house, slightingly (under pretext of friendship, 
or I know not what), a blessing so particularly 
adapted, predestined I may say, to my individual 
palate. — It argues an insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind 
at school. My good old aunt, who never parted 
from me at the end of a holiday without stuffing 
a sweetmeat, or some nice thing, into my pocket, 
had dismissed me one evening with a smoking 
plum-cake fresh from the oven. In my way to 
school (it was over London bridge) a gray -headed 
old beggar saluted me (I have no do.ubt at this 
time of day, that he was a counterfeit). I had 
no pence to console him with, and in the vanity 
of self-denial, and the very coxcombry of charity, 
school-boy like, I make him a present of — the 
whole cake ! I walked on a little, buoyed up, as 
one is on such occasions, with a sweet soothing of 
self-satisfaction ; but before I had got to the end 
of the bridge, my better feelings returned, and I 
burst into tears, thinking how ungrateful I had 
been to my good aunt, to go and give her good 
gift away to a stranger that I had never seen 
before, and who might be a bad man for aught I 
knew ; and then I thought of the pleasure my 
aunt would be taking in thinking that I — I my- 
self, and not another — would eat her nice cake, 
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— and what should I say to her the next time I 
saw her, — how naughty I was to part with her 
pretty present ! — and the odor of that spicy cake 
came back upon my recollection, and the pleasure 
and the curiosity I had taken in seeing her make 
it, and her joy when she sent it to the oven, and 
how disappointed she would feel that I had never 
had a bit of it in my mouth at last, — and I blamed 
my impertinent spirit of alms-giving, and out- 
of -place hypocrisy of goodness ; and above all I 
wished never to see the face again of that insidi- 
ous, good-for-nothing, old, gray impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice^ in their method of 
sacrificing these tender victims. We read of 
pigs whipt to death with something of a shock, 
as we hear of any other obsolete custom. The 
age of discipline is gone by, or it would be curious 
to inquire (in a philosophical light merely) what 
effect this process might have toward intenerating 
and dulcifying a substance, naturally so mild and 
dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It looks like 
refining a violet. Yet we should be cautious, 
while we condemn the inhumanity, how we cen- 
sure the wisdom of the practice. It might impart 
a gusto. 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by 
the young students, when I was at St. Omer's,^ 

1 Particular. 

2 Formerly a French college to which English boys sometimes 
went. Lamb, however, never did. 
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and maintained with much learning and pleas- 
antry on both sides, " Whether, supposing that 
the flavor of a pig who obtained his death by 
whipping per flagellationem extremam^^^ super- 
added a pleasure upon the palate of a man more 
intense than any possible suffering we can con- 
ceive in the animal, is man justified in using that 
method of putting the animal to death ? " I for- 
get the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a 
few bread-crumbs, done up with his liver and 
brains, and a dash of mild sage. But banish, 
dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the whole onion 
tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs to your palate, 
steep them in shalots,^ stuff them out with planta- 
tions of the rank and guilty garlic ; you cannot 
poison them, or make them stronger than they 
are, — but consider, he is a weakling — a flower. 



THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOL- 
MASTER 

My reading has been lamentably desultory and 
immethodical. Odd, out-of-the-way old English 
plays and treatises have supplied me with most of 
my notions, and ways of feeling. In everything 
that relates to science^ I am a whole Encyclopedia 

1 By extreme whipping. 

3 A vegetable something like a garlic. 
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behind the rest of the world. I should have 
scarcely cut a figure among the franklins, or 
country gentlemen, in King John's days. I know 
less geography than a schoolboy of six weeks' 
standing. To me a map of old Ortelius^ is as 
authentic as Arrowsmith. I do not know where- 
about Africa merges into Asia ; whether Ethiopia 
lie in one or other of those great divisions ; nor 
can form the remotest -conjecture of the position of 
New South Wales, or Van Diemen's Land. Yet 
do I hold a correspondence with a very dear friend 
in the first named of these two Terrae Incognitae. 
I have no astronomy. I do not know where to look 
for the Bear, or Charles's Wain ; the place of any 
star ; or the name of any of them at sight. I 
guess at Venus only by her brightness ; and if the 
sun on some portentous morn were to make his 
first appearance in the west, I verily believe, that, 
while all the world were gasping in apprehension 
about me, I alone should stand unterrified from 
sheer incuriosity and want of observation. Of 
history and chronology I possess some vague 
points, such as one cannot help picking up in 
the course of miscellaneous study ; but I never 
deliberately sat down to a chronicle, even of my 
own country. I have most dim apprehensions of 
the four great monarchies ; and sometimes the 
Assyrian, sometimes the Persian, floats as first, in 

1 This geographer published his " Theatrum Orbis Terrarum " 
in 1570. 
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my fancy. I make the widest conjectures con- 
cerning Egypt and her shepherd kings. My 
friend M.,^ with great painstaking, got me to 
think I understood the first proposition in Euclid, 
but gave me over in despair at the second. I 
am entirely unacquainted with the modern lan- 
guages ; and, like a better man ^ than myself, 
have "small Latin and less Greek." I am a 
stranger to the shapes and texture of the com- 
monest trees, herbs, flowers, — not from the circum- 
stance of my being town-born, — for I should have 
brought the same inobservant spirit into the world 
with me, had I first seen it " on Devon's leafy 
shores," — and am no less at a loss among purely 
town-objects, tools, engines, mechanic processes. 
Not that I affect ignorance — but my head has not 
many mansions, nor spacious ; and I have be^n 
obliged to fill it with such cabinet curiosities as 
it can hold without aching. I sometimes wonder 
how I have passed my probation with so little dis- 
credit in the world, as I have done upon so meager 
a stock. But the fact is a man may do very well 
with a very little knowledge, and scarce be found 
out, in mixed company ; everybody is so much 
more ready to produce his own than to call for a 
display of your acquisitions. But in a tSte-d-tSte 

1 See p. 1. Mr. Manning, a dear friend of Lamb's, was a mathe- 
matical tutor at the University of Cambridge, who had traveled in 
China. Euclid's book is on geometry. 

3 This was first said of Shakespeare. 
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there is no shuffling. The truth will out. There 
is nothing which I dread so much as the being left 
alone for a quarter of an hour with a sensible, well 
informed man that does not know me. I lately 
got into a dilemma of this sort. 

In one of my daily jaunts between Bishopsgate 
and Shacklewell, the coach stopped to take up a 
staid-looking gentleman, about the wrong side of 
thirty, who was giving his parting directions (while 
the steps were adjusting), in atone of mild author- 
ity, to a tall youth, who seemed to be neither his 
clerk, his son, nor his servant, but something par- 
taking of all three. The youth was dismissed, 
and we drove on. As we were the sole passengers, 
he naturally enough addressed his conversation to 
me ; and we discussed the merits of the fare, the 
civility and punctuality of the driver ; the cir- 
cumstance of an opposition coach having been 
lately set up, with the probabilities of its success, 
— to all which I was enabled to return pretty satis- 
factory answers, having been drilled into this kind 
of etiquette by some years' daily practice of riding 
to and fro in the stage aforesaid, — when he sud- 
denly alarmed me by a startling question, whether 
I had seen the show of prize cattle that morning 
in Smithfield ? Now, as I had not seen it, and do 
not greatly care for such sort of exhibitions, I was 
obliged to return a cold negative. He seemed a 
little mortified, as well as astonished, at my decla- 
ration, as (it appeared) he was just come fresh from 
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the sight, and doubtless had hope to compare notes 
on the subject. However, he assured me that I 
had lost a fine treat, as it far exceeded the show 
of last year. We were now approaching Norton 
Folgate, when tlie sight of some shop-goods ticketed 
freshened him up into a dissertation upon the 
cheapness of cottons this spring. I was now a 
little in heart, as the nature of my morning avoca- 
tions ^ had brought me into some sort of familiarity 
with the raw material ; and I was surprised to find 
how eloquent I was becoming on the state of the 
Indian market, — when, presently, he dashed my 
incipient vanity to the earth at once, by inquiring 
whether I had ever made any calculation as to the 
value of the rental of all the retail shops in London. 
Had he asked of me what song the Siren sang, or 
what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
among the women, I might, with Sir Thomas 
Browne,^ have hazarded a "wide solution." My 
companion saw my embarrassment, and, the alms- 
houses beyond Shoreditch just coming in view, 
with great good-nature and dexterity, shifted his 
conversation to the subject of public charities ; 
which led to the comparative merits of provision 
for the poor in past and present times, with ob- 
servations on the old monastic institutions, and 
charitable orders ; but, finding me rather dimly 

^ Lamb was for many years a clerk at the India House. 
8 The *• Urn Burial " of Sir Thomas Browne begins with a sug- 
gestion of these phrases. 
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impressed with some glimmering notions from old 
poetic associations, than strongly fortified with 
any speculations reducible to calculation on the 
subject, he gave the matter up ; and, the country 
beginning to open more and more upon us, as we 
approached the turnpike at Kingsland (the destined 
termination of his journey), he put a home thrust 
upon me, in the most unfortunate position he could 
have chosen, by advancing some queries relative 
to the North Pole Expedition. While I was mut- 
tering out something about the Panorama of those 
strange regions (which I had actually seen), by 
way of parrying the question, the coach stopping 
relieved me from any further apprehensions. My 
companion getting out, left me in the comfortable 
possession of my ignorance ; and I heard him, as 
he went off, putting questions to an outside pas- 
senger, who had alighted with him, regarding an 
epidemic disorder that had been rife about Dalston, 
and which my friend assured him had gone through 
five or six schools in that neighborhood. The 
truth now flashed upon me, that my companion 
was a schoolmaster ; and that the youth, whom he 
had parted from at our first acquaintance, must 
have been one of the bigger boys, or the usher. 
He was evidently a kind-hearted man, who did not 
seem so much desirous of provoking discussion by 
the questions which he put, as of obtaining infor- 
mation at any rate. It did not appear that he 
took any interest, either, in such kind of inquiries. 
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for their own sake ; but that he was in some way 
bound to seek for knowledge. A greenish-colored 
coat, which he had on, forbade me to surmise that 
he was a clergyman. The adventure gave birth to 
some reflections on the difference between persons 
of his profession in past and in present times. 

Rest to the souls of those fine old Pedagogues ; 
the breed, long since extinct, of the Lilys, and the 
Linacres ; who, believing that all learning was 
contained in the languages which they taught, and 
despising every other acquirement as superficial 
and useless, came to their task as to a sport ! 
Passing from infancy to age, they dreamed away 
all their days as in a grammar-school.^ Revolving 
in a perpetual cycle of declensions, conjugations, 
syntaxes, and prosodies ; renewing constantly the 
occupations which had charmed their studious 
childhood ; rehearsing continually the part of the 
past ; life must have slipped from them at last 
like one day. They were always in their first 
garden, reaping harvests of their golden timei 
among their Flori and their Spid-legia ; ^ in Arca- 
dia still, but kings ; the ferule of their sway not 
much harsher, but of like dignity with that mild 
scepter attributed to king Basileus; the Greek 
and Latin, their stately Pamela and their Phi- 
loclea ; with the occasional duncery of some un- 

1 The term used to mean a school in which Latin grammar was 
taught. 

2 Names for collections of Latin poetry. 
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toward tyro, serving for a refreshing interlude of 
a Mopsa or a clown Damoetas. 

With what a savor doth the Preface to Colet's, ^ 

« 

or (as it is sometimes called) Paul's Accidence, 
set forth ? " To exhort every man to the learning 
of grammar, that intendeth to attain the under- 
standing of the tongues, wherein is contained a 
great treasury of wisdom and knowledge, it would 
seem but vain and lost labor ; for so much as it is 
known, that nothing can surely be ended, whose 
beginning is either feeble or faulty ; and no build- 
ing be perfect whereas the foundation and ground- 
work is ready tc fall, and unable to uphold the 
burden of the frame." How well doth this stately 
preamble (comparable to those which Milton com- 
mendeth as '' having been the usage to prefix to 
some solemn law, then first promulgated by Solon, 
or Lycurgus"), correspond with and illustrate 
that pious zeal for conformity, expressed in a suc- 
ceeding clause, which would fence about gram- 
mar-rules with the severity of faith-articles ! — 
" as for the diversity of grammars, it is well profi- 
tably taken away by the Kings Majesties wisdom, 
who, foreseeing the inconvenience, and favorably 
providing the remedie, caused one kind of gram- 
mar by sundry learned men to be diligently 
drawn, and so to be set out, only everywhere to 
be taught, for the use of learners, and for the hurt 

^ Colet was Dean of St. Paul's and founded a grammar school of 
the same name in 1512. 
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in changing of schoolmaisters." What a gusto in 
that which follows : " wherein it is profitable that 
he [the pupil] can orderly decline his noun, and 
his verb." His noun ! 

The fine dream is fading away fast ; and the 
least concern of a teacher in the present day is to 
inculcate grammar-rules. 

The modern schoolmaster is expected to know a 
little of everything, because his pupil is required 
not to be entirely ignorant of anything. He must 
be superficially, if I may so say, omniscient. He 
is to know something of pneumatics; of chem- 
istry ; of whatever is curious or proper to excite 
the attention of the youthful mind; an insight 
into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of statis- 
tics ; the quality of soils, etc., botany, the consti- 
tution of his country eum multis aliia. You may 
get a notion of some part of his expected duties by 
consulting the famous Tractate on Education^ 
addressed to Mr. Hartlib. 

All these things — these, or the desire of them, 
— he is expected to instill, not by set lessons from 
professors, which he may charge in the bill, but at 
school-intervals, as he walks the streets, or saunt- 
ers through green fields (those natural instruc- 
tors), with his pupils. The least part of what is 
expected from him, is to be done in school-hours. 
He must insinuate knowledge at the mollia tern- 
pora fandi,'^ He must seize every occasion — the 

^ By Milton. ^ Times convenient for speaking. 
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season of the year — the time of the day — a pass- 
ing cloud — a rainbow — a wagon of hay — a regi- 
ment of soldiers going by — to inculcate something 
useful. He can receive no pleasure from a casual 
glimpse of Nature, but must catch at it as an object 
of instruction. He must interpret beauty into the 
picturesque. He cannot relish a beggar-man, or 
a gypsy, for thinking of the suitable improvement. 
Nothing comes to him not spoiled by the sophisti- 
cating medium of moral uses. The Universe — 
that Great Book, as it has been called — is to him 
indeed, to all intents and purposes, a book, out of 
which he is doomed to read tedious homilies to 
distasting schoolboys. Vacations themselves are 
none to him, he is only rather worse off than be- 
fore ; for commonly he has some intrusive upper- 
boy fastened upon him at such times ; some cadet 
of a great family ; some neglected lump of nobil- 
ity, or gentry ; that he must drag after him to the 
play, to the Panorama, to Mr. Hartley's Orrery, to 
the Panopticon, or into the country, to a friend's 
house, or his favorite watering-place. Wherever 
he goes, this uneasy shadow attends him. A boy 
is at his board, and in his path, and in all his 
movements. He is boy-rid, sick of perpetual 
boy. 

Boys are capital fellows in their own way, among 
their mates ; but they are unwholesome compan- 
ions for grown people. The restraint is felt no less 
on the one side, than on the other. Even a child, 
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that "plaything for an hour," tires always. The 
noises of children, playing their own fancies — as 
I now hearken to them by fits, sporting on the 
green before my window, while I am engaged 
in these grave speculations at my neat suburban 
retreat at Shacklewell — by distance made more 
sweet — inexpressibly take from the labor of my 
task. It is like writing to music. They seem to 
modulate my periods. They ought at least to do 
so, — for in the voice of that tender age there is a 
kind of poetry, far unlike the harsh prose-accents 
of man's conversation. I should but spoil their 
sport, and diminish my own sympathy for them, 
by mingling in their pastime. 

I would not be domesticated all my days with a 
person of very superior capacity to my own, — not, 
if I know myself at all, from any considerations of 
jealousy or self-comparison, for the occasional com- 
munion with such minds has constituted the fortune 
and felicity of my life, — but the habit of too con- 
stant intercourse with spirits above you instead of 
raising you, keeps you down. Too frequent doses 
of original thinking from others, restrain what lesser 
portion of that faculty you may possess of your 
own. You get entangled in another man's mind, 
even as you lose yourself in another man's grounds. 
You are walking with a tall varlet, whose strides 
outpace yours to lassitude. The constant operation 
of such potent agency would reduce me, I am con- 
vinced, to imbecility. You may derive thoughts 
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from others ; your way of thinking, the mold in 
which your thoughts are cast, must be your own. 
Intellect may be imparted, but not each man's 
intellectual frame. 

As little as I should wish to be always thus 
dragged upward, as little (or rather still less) is 
it desirable to be stunted downwards by your asso- 
ciates. The trumpet does not more stun you by 
its loudness, than a whisper teases you by its pro- 
voking inaudibility. 

Why are we never quite at our ease in the pres- 
ence of a schoolmaster? — because we are conscious 
that he is not quite at his ease in ours. He is awk- 
ward, and out of place, in the society of his equals. 
He comes like Gulliver from among his little people, 
and he cannot fit the stature of his understanding 
to yours. He cannot meet you on the square. 
He wants a point given him, like an indifferent 
whist-player. He is so used to teaching, that he 
wants to be teaching you. One of these professors, 
upon my complaining that these little sketches of 
mine were anything but methodical, and that I was 
unable to make them otherwise, kindly offered to 
instruct me in the method by which young gentle- 
men in his seminary were taught to compose Eng- 
lish themes. The jests of a schoolmaster are coarse, 
or thin. They do not tell out of school. He is 
under the restraint of formal or didactive hypocrisy 
in company, as a clergyman is under a moral one. 
He can no more let his intellect loose in society, 
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than the other can his inclinations. He is forlorn 
among his coevals; his juniors cannot be his 
friends. 

^^ I take blame to myself," said a sensible man 
of this profession, writing to a friend respecting a 
youth who had quitted his school abruptly, " that 
your nephew was not more attached to me. But 
persons in my situation are more to be pitied, than 
can well be imagined. We are surrounded by 
young, and, consequently, ardently affectionate 
hearts, but we can never hope to share an atom 
of their affections. The relation of master and 
scholar forbids this. Sow pleasing this must be to 
you, how I envy your feelings ! my friends will 
sometimes say to me, when they see young men 
whom I have educated, return after some years' 
absence from school, their eyes shining with pleas- 
ure, while they shake hands with their old master, 
bringing a present of game to me, or a toy to my 
wife, and thanking me in the warmest terms for 
my care of their education. A holiday is begged 
for the boys ; the house is a scene of happiness ; 
1 only, am sad at heart. This fine-spirited and 
warm-hearted youth, who fancies he repays his 
master with gratitude for the care of his boyish 
years — this young man — in the eight long years 
I watched over him with a parent's anxiety, never 
could repay me with one look of genuine feeling. 
He was proud, when I praised ; he was submissive, 
when I reproved him ; but he did never love me ; 
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— and what he now mistakes for gratitude and 
kindness for me, is but the pleasant sensation, 
which all persons feel at revisiting the scenes of 
their boyish hopes and fear ; and the seeing on 
equal terms the man they were accustomed to look 
up to with reverence. My wife too," this interest- 
ing correspondent goes on to say, " my once dar- 
ling Anna, is the wife of a schoolmaster. When I 
married her, — knowing that the wife of a school- 
master ought to be a busy, notable creature, and 
fearing that my gentle Anna would ill supply the 
loss of my dear bustling mother, just then dead, 
who never sat still, was in every part of the house 
in a moment, and whom I was obliged sometimes 
to threaten to fasten down in a chair, to save her 
from fatiguing herself to death, — I expressed my 
fears that I was bringing her into a way of life 
unsuitable to her ; and she, who loved me tenderly, 
promised for my sake to exert herself to perform 
the duties of her new situation. She promised, and 
she has kept her word. What wonders will not 
woman's love perform ? My house is managed 
with a propriety and decorum unknown in other 
schools : my boys are well fed, look healthy, and 
have every proper accommodation ; and all this per- 
formed with a careful economy, that never descends 
to meanness. But I have lost my gentle helpless 
Anna ! When we sit down to enjoy an hour of 
repose after the fatigue of the day, I am compelled 
to listen to what have been her useful (and they 
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are really useful) employments through the day, 
and what she proposes for her to-morrow's task. 
Her heart and her features are changed by the 
duties of her situation. To the boys, she never 
appears other than master's wife^ and she looks up 
to me as the boi/'s master ; to whom all show of 
love and affection would be highly improper, and 
unbecoming the dignity of her situation and mine. 
Yet this my gratitude forbids me to hint to her. 
For my sake she submitted to be this altered crea- 
ture, and can I reproach her for it ? " For the 
communication of this letter, I am indebted to my 
cousin Bridget. 



THE PRAISE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 

I LIKE to meet a sweep ^ — understand me — not 
a grown sweeper, — old chimney-sweepers are by 
no means attractive, — but one of those tender 
novices, blooming through their first nigritude, 
the maternal washings not quite effaced from the 
cheek, — such as come forth with the dawn, or 
somewhat earlier, with their little professional 
notes sounding like the peep peep of a young spar- 
row ; or liker to the matin lark should I pronounce 
them, in their aerial ascents not seldom anticipat- 
ing the sunrise? 

1 Chimneys used to be cleaned out by little boys who were let 
f^nwn into them. 
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I have a kindly yearning towards these dim 
specks — poor blots — innocent blacknesses — 

I reverence these young Africans of our own 
growth — these almost clergy imps, who sport 
their cloth without assumption ; and from their 
little pulpits (the tops of chimneys), in the nip- 
ping air of a December morning, preach a lesson 
of patience to mankind. 

When a child, what a mysterious pleasure it was 
to witness their operation ! to see a chit no bigger 
than one's self, enter, one knew not by what pro- 
cess, into what seemed the fauce% Avemi^^ — to 
pursue him in imagination, as he went sounding 
on through so many dark stifling caverns, horrid 
shades! — to shudder with the idea that "now, 
surely, he must be lost forever ! " — to revive at 
hearing his feeble shout of discovered daylight, — 
and then (O fullness of delight !) running out of 
doors, to come just in time to see the sable phe- 
nomenon emerge in safety, the brandished weapon 
of his art victorious like some flag waved over a 
conquered citadel! I seem to remember having 
been told that a bad sweep was once left in a stack 
with his brush, to indicate which way the wind 
blew. It was an awful spectacle, certainly ; not 
much unlike the old stage direction in Macbeth, ^ 
where the " Apparition of a child crowned, with a 
tree in his hand, rises." 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these small 

1 The jaws of Avernus. 2 it is in Act IV, sc. i. 
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gentry in thy early rambles, it is good to give him 
a penny. It is better to give him twopence. If 
it be starving weather, and to the proper troubles 
of his hard occupation, a pair of kibed heels 
(no unusual accompaniment) be superadded, the 
demand on thy humanity will surely rise to a 
tester. 

There is a composition, the groundwork of 
which I have understood to be the sweet wood 
yclept sassafras. This wood, boiled down to a 
kind of tea, and tempered with an infusion of 
milk and sugar, hath to some tastes a delicacy 
beyond the China luxury. I know not how thy 
palate may relish it ; for myself, with every defer- 
ence to the judicious Mr. Read, who hath time 
out of mind kept open a shop (the only one he 
avers in London) for the vending of this " whole- 
some and pleasant beverage," on the south side of 
Fleet Street, as thou approachest Bridge Street — 
the only Salopian house — I have never yet ven- 
tured to dip my own particular lip in a basin of 
his commended ingredients — a cautious premoni- 
tion to the olfactories constantly whispering to 
me, that my stomach must infallibly, with all due 
courtesy, decline it. Yet I have seen palates, 
otherwise not uninstructed in dietetical elegancies, 
sup it up with avidity. 

I know not by what particular conformation of 
the organ it happens, but I have always found 
that this composition is surprisingly gratifying to 
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the palate of a young chimney-sweeper — whether 
the oily particles (sassafras is slightly oleaginous) 
do attenuate, and soften the fuliginous concre- 
tions, which are sometimes found (in dissections) 
to adhere to the roof of the mouth in these un- 
fledged practitioners ; or whether Nature, sensible 
that she had mingled too much of bitter wood in 
the lot of these raw victims, caused to grow out of 
the earth her sassafras for a sweet lenitive ; — but 
so it is, that no possible taste or odor to the senses 
of a young chimney-sweeper can convey a delicate 
excitement comparable to this mixture. Being 
penniless, they will yet hang their black heads 
over the ascending steam, to gratify one sense 
if possible, seemingly no less pleased than those 
domestic animals — cats — when they purr over a 
new-found sprig of valerian. There is something 
more in these sympathies than philosophy can 
inculcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read boasteth, not without 
reason, that his is the onlj/ Salopian house ; yet be 
it known to thee, reader, — if thou art one who 
keepest what are called good hours, thou art 
haply ignorant of the fact, — he hath a race of 
industrious imitators, who from stalls, and under 
open sky, dispense the same savory mess to 
humbler customers, at that dead time of the dawn, 
when (as extremes meet) the rake, reeling home 
from his midnight cups, and the hard-handed 
artisan leaving his bed to resume the premature 
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labors of the day, jostle, not unfrequently to the 
manifest disconcerting of the former, for the 
honors of the pavement. It is the time when, in 
summer, between the expired and the not yet 
relumined kitchen-fires, the kennels of our fair 
metropolis give forth their least satisfactory odors. 
The rake, who wisheth to dissipate his o'er-night 
vapors in more grateful coffee, curses the ungenial 
fume as he passeth ; but the artisan stops to taste, 
and blesses the fragrant breakfast. 

This is saloop^ — the precocious herb-woman's 
darling, — the delight of the early gardener, who 
transports his smoking cabbages by break of day 
from Hammersmith to Covent Garden's famed 
piazzas, — the delight, and oh ! I fear, too often 
the envy, of the unpennied sweep. Him shouldst 
thou haply encounter, with his dim visage pendent 
over the grateful stream, regale him with a sump- 
tuous basin (it will cost thee but three half- 
pennies) and a slice of delicate bread and butter 
(an added half-penny) — so may thy culinary 
fires, eased of the o'ercharged secretions from 
thy worse-placed hospitalities, curl up a lighter 
volume to the welkin, — so may the descending 
soot never taint thy costly well-ingredienced 
soups, nor the odious cry, quick reaching from 
street to street, of the fired chimney invite the 
rattling engines from ten adjacent parishes, to 
disturb for a casual scintillation thy peace and 
pocket ! 
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I am by nature extremely susceptible of street 
affront ; the jeers and taunts of the populace ; 
the low-bred triumph they display over the casual 
trip, or splashed stockings of a gentleman. Yet 
can I endure the jocularity of a young sweep with 
something more than forgiveness. In the last 
winter but one, pacing along Cheapside with my 
accustomed precipitation when I walk westward,^ 
a treacherous slide brought me upon my back in 
an instant. I scrambled up with pain and shame 
enough — yet outwardly trying to face it down, 
as if nothing had happened, — when the roguish 
grin of one of these young wits encountered me. 
There he stood, pointing me out with his dusky 
finger to the mob, and to a poor woman (I suppose 
his mother) in particular, till the tears for the 
exquisiteness of the fun (so he thought it) worked 
themselves out at the corners of his poor red eyes, 
red from many a previous weeping, and soot- 
inflamed, yet twinkling through all with such a 

joy, snatched out of desolation, that Hogarth 

but Hogarth has got him already (how could he 
miss him ?) in the March to Finchley, grinning at 
a pieman, — there he stood, as he stands in the 
picture, irremovable as if the jest was to last for- 
ever, — with such a maximum of glee, and mini- 
mum of mischief in his mirth, — for the grin of a 
genuine sweep hath absolutely no malice in it, — 
that I could have been content, if the honor of a 

1 Away from the India House. 
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gentleman might endure it, to have remained his 
butt and his mockery till midnight. 

I am by theory obdurate to the seductiveness of 
what are called a fine set of teeth. Every pair 
of rosy lips (the ladies must pardon me) is a 
casket presumably holding such jewels ; but 
methinks, they should take leave to " air " them 
as frugally as possible. The fine lady, or fine 
gentleman, who show me their teeth, show 
me bones. Yet must I confess, that from the 
mouth of a true sweep a display (even to osten- 
tation) of those white and shining ossifications, 
strikes me as an agreeable anomaly in manners, 
as an allowable piece of foppery. It is, as when 

'* A sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night." ^ 

It is like some remnant of gentry not quite ex- 
tinct ; a badge of better days ; a hint of nobility ; 
— and, doubtless, under the obscuring darkness 
and double night of their forlorn disguisement, 
oftentimes lurketh good blood, and gentle condi- 
tions, derived from lost ancestry, and a lapsed 
pedigree. The premature apprenticements of 
these tender victims give but too much encour- 
agement, I fear, to clandestine and almost infan- 
tine abductions ; the seeds of civility and true 
courtesy, so often discernible in these young grafts 
(not otherwise to be accounted for), plainly hint 
at some forced adoptions ; many noble Rachels, 

1 From " Comus," 1. 221. 
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mourning for their children even in our days, 
countenance the fact ; the tales of fairy spiriting 
may shadow a lamentable verity, and the recovery 
of the young Montagu be but a solitary instance 
of good fortune out of many irreparable and 
hopeless deJUiations.^ 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel Castle, a 
few years since — under a ducal canopy — (that 
seat of the Howards is an object of curiosity to 
visitors, chiefly for its beds, in which the late 
duke was especially a connoisseur) — encircled 
with curtains of delicatest crimson, with starry 
cornets inwoven — folded between a pair of sheets 
whiter and softer than the lap where Venus lulled 
Ascanius — was discovered by chance, after all 
methods of search had failed, at noon-day, fast 
asleep, a lost chimney-sweeper. The little crea- 
ture, having somehow confounded his passage 
among the intricacies of those lordly chimneys, 
by some unknown aperture had alighted upon 
this magnificent chamber; and tired with his 
tedious explorations, was unable to resist the 
delicious invitement to repose, which he there saw 
exhibited ; so creeping between the sheets very 
quietly, laid his. black head upon the pillow, and 
slept like a young Howard. 

Such is the account given to the visitors at the 
Castle. But I cannot help seeming to perceive a 
confirmation of what I have just hinted at in this 

1 Loss of sons. 
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story. A high instinct was at work in the case, 
or I am mistaken. Is it probable that a poor 
child of that description, with whatever weariness 
he might be visited, would have ventured, under 
such a penalty as he would be taught to expect, 
to uncover the sheets of a duke's bed, and delib- 
erately to lay himself down between them, when 
the rug, or the carpet, presented an obvious couch, 
still far above his pretensions, — is this probable, 
I would ask, if the great power of nature, which 
I contend for, had not been manifested within 
him, prompting to the adventure ? Doubtless 
this young nobleman (for such my mind misgives 
me that he must be) was allured by some memory, 
not amounting to full consciousness, of his condi- 
tion in infancy, when he was used to be lapped by 
his mother, or his nurse, in just such sheets as he 
there found, into which he was now but creeping 
back as into his proper incunabula^^ and resting- 
place. By no other theory than by this sentiment 
of a preexistent state (as I may call it), can I 
explain a deed so venturous, and, indeed, upon 
any other system so indecorous, in this tender, but 
unseasonable sleeper. 

My present friend, Jem White,^ was so im- 
pressed with a belief of metamorphoses like this 
frequently taking place, that in some sort to reverse 
the wrongs of fortune in these poor changelings, 
he instituted an annual feast of chimney-sweepers, 

1 Birthplace, cradle. ^ An early friend of Lamb's. 
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at which it was his pleasure to officiate as host and 
waiter. It was a solemn supper held in Smith- 
field, upon the yearly return of the fair of St. 
Bartholomew. Cards were issued a week before 
to the master-sweeps in and about the metropolis, 
confining the invitation to their younger fry. 
Now and then an elderly stripling would get in 
among us, and be good-naturedly winked at ; but 
our main body were infantry. One unfortunate 
wight, indeed, who, relying upon his dusky suit, 
had intruded himself into our party, but by tokens 
was providentially discovered in time to be no 
chimney-sweeper (all is not soot which looks so), 
was quoited^ out of the presence with universal 
indignation, as not having on the wedding gar- 
ment ; but in general the greatest harmony pre- 
vailed. The place chosen was a convenient spot 
among the pens, at the north side of the fair, not 
so far distant as to be impervious to the agreeable 
hubbub of that vanity; but remote enough not 
to be obvious to the interruption of every gaping 
spectator in it. The guests assembled about 
seven. In those little temporary parlors three 
tables were spread with napery, not so fine as sub- 
stantial, and at every board a comely hostess pre- 
sided with her pan of hissing sausages. The 
nostrils of the young rogues dilated at the savor. 
James White, as head waiter, had charge of the 
first table ; and myself, with our trusty companion 

1 Thrown (like a qaoit). 
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BiGOD, ordinarily ministered to the other two. 
There was clambering and jostling, you may be 
sure, who should get at the first table, — for 
Rochester 1 in his maddest days could not have 
done the humors of the scene with more spirit 
than my friend. After some general expression 
of thanks for the honor the company had done 
him, his inaugural ceremony was to clasp the 
greasy waist of old dame Ursula (the fattest of 
the three), that stood frying and fretting, half- 
blessing, half-cursing "the gentleman," and im- 
print upon her chaste lips a tender salute, whereat 
the universal host would set up a shout that tore 
the concave, while hundreds of grinning teeth 
startled the night with their brightness. O, it 
was a pleasure to see the sable younkers lick in 
the unctuous meat, with his more unctuous say- 
ings, — how he would fit the tit- bits to the puny 
mouths, reserving the lengthier links for the 
seniors, — how he would intercept a morsel even 
in the jaws of some young desperado, declaring it 
" must to the pan again to be browned, for it was 
not fit for a gentleman's eating," — how he would 
recommend this slice of white bread, or, that piece 
of kissing-crust, to a tender juvenile, advising 
them all to have a care of cracking their teeth, 
which were their best patrimony, — how genteelly 
he would deal about the small ale, as if it were 
wine, naming the brewer, and protesting, if it 

^ An extravagant peer of the time of Charles II. 
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were not good, he should lose their custom ; with 
a special recommendation to wipe the lip before 
drinking. Then we had our toasts — " The 
King V' — "the Cloth," — which, whether they 
understood or not, was equally diverting and flat- 
tering ; — and for a crowning sentiment, which 
never failed, " May the Brush supersede the 
Laurel ! " All these, and fifty other fancies, which 
were rather felt than comprehended by his guests, 
would he utter, standing upon tables, and prefac- 
ing every sentiment with a " Gentlemen, give me 
leave to propose so and so," which was a prodi- 
gious comfort to those young orphans ; every now 
and then stuffing into his mouth (for it did not do 
to be squeamish on these occasions) indiscriminate 
pieces of those reeking sausages, which pleased 
them mightily, and was the savoriest part, you 
may believe, of the entertainment. 

^* Golden lads and lasses must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.'' — 

James White is extinct, and with him these 
suppers have long ceased. He carried away with 
him half the fun of the world when he died — of 
my world at least. His old clients look for him 
among the pens ; and, missing him, reproach the 
altered feast of St. Bartholomew, and the glory of 
Smithfield departed forever. 
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THE SUPERANNUATED MAN 

Sera tamen respexit 
Libertas. — Virgil. 

A Clerk I was in London gay. 

— O'Keefe. 

If peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to 
waste the golden years of thy life — thy shining 
youth — in the irksome confinement of an office; 
to have thy prison-days prolonged through middle 
age down to decrepitude and silver hairs, without 
hope of release or respite; to have lived to forget 
that there are such things as holidays, or to 
remember them but as the prerogatives of child- 
hood ; then, and then only, will you be able to 
appreciate my deliverance. 

It is now six-and-thirty years ^ since I took my 
seat at the desk in Mincing Lane.^ Melancholy 
was the transition at fourteen from the abundant 
playtime, and the frequently intervening vaca- 
tions of school-days, to the eight, nine, and 
sometimes ten hours a day attendance at the 
counting-house. But time partially reconciles us 
to anything. I gradually became content — 
doggedly contented, as wild animals in cages. 

^ Lamb entered the South Sea House when fourteen and the India 
House three years afterward. It was in 1825 that he finally retired. 

3 A street in London in which were the great merchant hoases 
which did business with the colonies. 
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It is true I had my Sundays to myself; but 
Sundays, admirable as the institution of them is 
for purposes of worship, are for that very reason 
the very worst adapted for days of unbending and 
recreation. In particular, there is a gloom for me 
attendant upon a city Sunday, a weight in the air. 
I miss the cheerful cries of London, the music, 
and the ballad-singers, — the buzz and stirring 
murmur of the streets. Those eternal bells 
depress me. The closed shops repel me. Prints, 
pictures, all the glittering and endless succession 
of knacks and gewgaws, and ostentatiously dis- 
played wares of tradesmen, which make a week- 
day saunter through the less busy parts of the 
metropolis so deliglitful — are shut out. No book- 
stalls deliciously to idle over — no busy faces to 
recreate the idle man who contemplates them ever 
passing by — the very face of business a charm 
by contrast to his temporary relaxation from it. 
Nothing to be seen but unhappy countenances — 
or half-happy at best — of emancipated 'prentices 
and little tradesfolks, with here and there a 
servant-maid that has got leave to go out, who, 
slaving all the week, with the habit has lost almost 
the capacity of enjoying a free hour ; and livelily 
expressing the hoUowness of a day's pleasuring. 
The very strollers in the fields on that day look 
anything but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, and 
a day at Christmas, with a full week in the sum- 
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mer to go and air myself in my native fields of 
Hertfordshire. This last was a great indulgence; 
and the prospect of its recurrence, I believe, alone 
kept me up through the year and made my durance 
tolerable. But when the week came round, did 
the glittering phantom of the distance keep touch 
with me? or rather was it not a series of seven 
uneasy days, spent in restless pursuit of pleasure, 
and a wearisome anxiety to find out how to make 
the most of them ? Where was the quiet, where 
the promised rest ? Before I had a taste of it, it 
was vanished. I was at the desk again, counting 
upon the fifty-one tedious weeks that must inter- 
vene before such another snatch would come. 
Still the prospect of its coming threw something 
of an illumination upon the darker side of my cap- 
tivity. Without it, as I have said, I could 
scarcely have sustained my thralldom. 

Independently of the rigors of attendance, I 
have ever been haunted with a sense (perhaps a 
mere caprice) of incapacity for business. This, 
during my latter years, had increased to such a 
degree, that it was visible in all the lines of my 
countenance. My health and my good spirits 
flagged. I had perpetually a dread of some crisis, 
to which I should be found unequal. Besides my 
daylight servitude, I served over again all night 
in my sleep, and would awake with terrors of 
imaginary false entries, errors in my accounts, and 
the like. I was fifty years of age, and no prospect 
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of emancipation presented itself. I had grown to 
my desk, as it were ; and the wood had entered 
into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes rally 
me upon the trouble legible in my countenance ; 
but I did not know that it had raised the suspi- 
cions of any of my employers, when, on the fifth 
of last month, a day ever to be remembered by 

me; L , the junior partner ^ in the firm, calling 

me on one side, directly taxed me with my bad 
looks, and frankly inquired the cause of them. So 
taxed, I honestly made confession of my infirmity, 
and added that I was afraid I should eventuall}'^ 
be obliged to resign his service. He spoke some 
words of course to hearten me, and there the 
matter rested. A whole week I remained laboring 
under the impression that I had acted imprudently 
in my disclosure ; that I had foolishly given a 
handle against myself, and had been anticipating 
my own dismissal. A week passed in this manner, 
the most anxious one, I verily believe, in my 
whole life, when, on the evening of the 12th of 
April, just as I was about quitting my desk to go 
home (it might be about eight o'clock) I received 
an awful summons to attend the presence of the 
whole assembled firm in the formidable back 
parlor. I thought now my time is surely come, I 

^ The partners, as well as the firm name (on p. 42) , are fictitious. 
Lamb himself was a clerk in the East India Company, a great char- 
tered corporation. 
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have done for myself, I am going to be told that 

they have no longer occasion for me. L , I 

could see, smiled at the terror I was in, which was 
a little relief to me, — when to my utter astonish- 
ment B , the eldest partner, began a formal 

harangue to me on the length of my services, my 
very meritorious conduct during the whole of the 
time (the deuce, thought I, how did he find out 
that? I protest I never had the confidence to 
think as much). He went on to descant on the 
expediency of retiring at a certain time of life 
(how my heart panted !), and asking me a few 
questions as to the amount of my own property, of 
which I have a little, ended with a proposal, to 
which his three partners nodded a grave assent, 
that I should accept from the house, which I had 
served so well, a pension for life to the amount of 
two-thirds of my accustomed salary — a magnifi- 
cent offer! I do not know what I answered 
between surprise and gratitude, but it was under- 
stood that I accepted their proposal, and I was 
told that I was free from that hour to leave their 
service. I stammered out a bow, and at just ten 
minutes after eight I went home — forever. This 
noble benefit — gratitude forbids me to conceal 
their names — I owe to the kindness of the most 
munificent firm in the world — the house of Bol- 
dero, Merryweather, Bosanquet, and Lacy. 

Esto pei*petua ! 
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For the first day or two I felt stunned, over- 
whelmed. I could only apprehend my felicity ; I 
was too confused to taste it sincerely. I wandered 
about, thinking I was happy, and knowing that I 
was not. I was in the condition of a prisoner 
in the old Bastile, suddenly let loose after a forty 
years' confinement. I could scarce trust myself 
with myself. It was like passing out of Time into 
Eternity — for it is a sort of Eternity for a man to 
have his Time all to himself. It seemed to me 
that I had more time on my hands than I could 
ever manage. From a poor man, poor in Time, I 
was suddenly lifted up into a vast revenue ; I 
could see no end of my possessions ; I wanted 
some steward, or judicious bailiff, to manage my 
estates in Time for me. And here let me caution 
persons grown old in active business, not lightly, 
nor without weighing their own resources, to 
forego their customary employment all at once, 
for there may be danger in it. I feel it by myself, 
but I know that my resources are sufficient ; and 
now that those first giddy raptures have subsided, 
I have a quiet home-feeling of the blessedness of 
my condition. I am in no hurry. Having all 
holidays, I am as though I had none. If time 
hung heavy upon me, I could walk it away ; but I 
do not walk all day long, as I used to do in those 
old transient holidays, thirty miles a day, to make 
the most of them. If Time were troublesome, I 
could read it away; but I do not read in that 
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violent measure with which, having no time my 
own but candle-light Time, I used to weary out 
my head and eyesight in by-gone winters. I walk, 
read, or scribble (as now) just when the fit seizes 
me. I no longer hunt after pleasure ; I let it 
come to me. I am like the man 



*^ that's born, and has his years come to him, 
In some green desert." 



" Years ! " you will say ; " what is this super- 
annuated simpleton calculating upon? He has 
already told us he is past fifty.^ 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but 
deduct out of them the hours which I have lived 
to other people, and not to myself, and you will 
find me still a young fellow. For that is the only 
true Time which a man can properly call his own, 
that which he has all to himself ; the rest, though 
in some sense he may be said to live it, is other 
people's Time, not his. The remnant of my poor 
days, long or short, is at least multiplied for me 
threefold. My ten next years, if I stretch so far, 
will be as long as any preceding thirty. 'Tis a fair 
rule-of-three sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at 
the commencement of my freedom, and of which 
all traces are not yet gone, one was that a vast 
tract of time had intervened since I quitted the 
Counting- House. I could not conceive of it as an 
affair of yesterday. The partners, and the clerks, 
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with whom I had for so many years, and for so 
many hours in each day of the year, been closely 
associated, — being suddenly removed from them, 
— they seemed as dead to me. There is a fine pas- 
sage, which may serve to illustrate this fancy, in a 
Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, speaking of a 
friend's death. 

*' 'Twas but just now he went away ; 
I have not since had time to shed a tear ; 
And yet the distance does the same appear 
As if he had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no measure in Eternity. 

To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been 
fain to go among them once or twice since ; to 
visit my old desk-fellows, — my co-brethren of the 
quill, — that I had left below in the state militant. 
Not all the kindness with which they received me 
could quite restore to me that pleasant familiarity 
which I had heretofore enjoyed among them. 
We cracked some of our old jokes, but methought 
they went off but faintly. My old desk, the peg 
where I hung my hat, were appropriated to another. 
I knew it must be, but I could not take it kindly. 

D 1 take me, if I did not feel some remorse — 

beast, if I had not — at quitting my old compeers, 
the faithful partners of my toils for six-and-thirty 
years, that smoothed for me with their jokes and 
conundrums the ruggedness of my professional 
road. Had it been so rugged then, after all ? or 
was I a coward simply ? Well, it is too late to 
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repent ; and I also know that these suggestions 
are a common fallacy of the mind on such occa- 
sions. But my heart smote me. I had violently 
broken the bands betwixt us. I was at least not 
courteous. It shall be some time before I get 
quite reconciled to the separation. Farewell, old 
cronies, yet not for long, for again and again I will 
come among ye, if I shall have your leave. Fare- 
well, Ch , dry, sarcastic, and friendly ! Do , 

mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly ! PI , 



officious to do, and to volunteer, good services !. — 
and thou, thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a Gres- 
ham or a Whittington of old, stately house of 
Merchants; with thy labyrinthine passages, and 
light-excluding, pent-up offices, where candles for 
one half the year supplied the place of the sun's 
light ; unhealthy contribution to my weal, stern 
fosterer of my living, farewell ! In thee remain, 
and not in the obscure collection of some wander- 
ing bookseller, my " works ! " ^ There let them 
rest, as I do from my labors, piled on thy massy 
shelves, more Mss. in folio than ever Aquinas 
left, and full as useful ! My mantle I bequeath 
among ye. 

A fortnight has passed since the date of my 
first communication. At that period I was ap- 
proaching to tranquillity, but had not reached it. 
I boasted of a calm indeed, but it was compara- 
tive only. Something of the first flutter was left ; 

1 i.e. the books in which he had copied letters and documents. 
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an unsettling sense of novelty ; the dazzling to 
weak e)^es of unaccustomed light. I missed my 
old chains, forsooth, as if they had been some 
necessary part of my apparel. I was a poor Car- 
thusian,^ from strict cellular discipline suddenly 
by some revolution returned upon the world. I 
am now as if I had never been other than my own 
master. It is natural to me to go where I please, 
to do what I please. I find myself at eleven 
o'clock in the day in Bond Street, and it seems to 
me that I have been sauntering there at that very 
hour for years past. I digress into Soho, to ex- 
plore a bookstall. Methinks I have been thirty 
years a collector. There is nothing strange nor 
new in it. I find myself before a fine picture in 
the morning. Was it ever otherwise ? What is 
become of Fish Street Hill ? Where is Fenchurch 
Street? Stones of old Mincing Lane, which I 
have worn with my daily pilgrimage for six-and- 
thirty years, to the footsteps of what toil-worn 
clerk are your everlasting flints now vocal ? I 
indent the gayer flags of Pall Mall. It is 'Change 
time, and I am strangely among the Elgin marbles. 
It was no hyperbole when I ventured to compare 
the change in my condition to a passing into 
another world. Time stands still in a manner to 
me. I have lost all distinction of season. I do not 
know the day of the week or of the month. Each 
day used to be individually felt by me in its 

1 A member of a very rigid monastic order. 
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reference to the foreign post-days ; in its distance 
from, or propinquity to, the next Sunday. I had 
my Wednesday feelings, my Saturday nights' 
sensations. The genius of each day was upon 
me distinctly during the whole of it, afifecting my 
appetite, spirits, etc. The phantom of the next 
day, with the dreary five to follow, sat as a load 
upon my poor Sabbath recreations. What charm 
has washed that Ethiop white ? What is gone of 
Black Monday? All days are the same. Sun- 
day itself, — that unfortunate failure of a holiday, 
as it too often proved, what with my sense of its 
fugitiveness, and overcare to get the greatest 
quantity of pleasure out of it, — is melted down 
into a weekday. I can spare to go to church now, 
without grudging the huge cantle which it used 
to seem to cut out of the holiday. I have Time 
for everything. I can visit a sick friend. I can 
interrupt the man of much occupation when he is 
busiest. I can insult over him with an invitation 
to take a day's pleasure with me to Windsor this 
fine May morning. It is Lucretian ^ pleasure to 
behold the poor drudges, whom I have left behind 
in the world, carking and caring ; like horses in 
a mill, drudging on in the same eternal round — 
and what is it all for ? A man can never have too 
much Time to himself, nor too little to do. Had 

1 The allusion is to a well-known passage of the Roman poet 
Lucretius, descriptive of the feeling of one safe on shore in seeing 
the labors of those on the sea. 
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I a little son, I would christen him Nothing-to- 
do ; he should do nothing. Man, I verily believe, 
is out of his element as long as he is operative. 
I am altogether for the life contemplative. Will 
no kindly earthquake come and swallow up those 
accursed cotton mills ? Take me that lumber of 
a desk there, and bowl it down 

As low as to the fiends. 

I am no longer , clerk to the Firm of, 

etc. I am Retired Leisure.^ I am to be met 
with in trim gardens.^ I am already come to be 
known by my vacant face and careless gesture, 
perambulating at no fixed pace, nor with any 
settled purpose. I walk about ; not to and from. 
They tell me, a certain cum dignitate air, that has 
been buried so long with my other good parts, 
has begun to shoot forth in my person. I grow 
into gentility perceptibly. When I take up a 
newspaper, it is to read the state of the opera. 
Opus operatum est. I have done all that I came 
into this world to do. I have worked taskwork, 
and have the rest of the day to myself. 

1 *' n Penseroso," 11. 49, 50. 
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MY FIRST PLAY 

At the north end of Cross Court there yet 
stands a portal, of some architectural preten- 
sions, though reduced to humble use, serving 
at present for an entrance to a printing-office. 
This old door-way, if you are young, reader, 
you may not know was the identical pit en- 
trance to old Drury, — Garrick's Drury, — all of 
it that is left. I never pass it without shaking 
some forty years from off my shoulders, recur- 
ring to the evening when I passed through it 
to see mt/ first play. The afternoon had been 
wet, and the condition of our going (the elder 
folks and myself) was, that the rain should 
cease. With what a beating heart did I watch 
from the window the puddles, from the stillness 
of which I was taught to prognosticate the de- 
sired cessation! I seem to remember the last 
spurt, and the glee with which I ran to an- 
nounce it. 

We went with orders, which my godfather 
F. had sent us. He kept the oil-shop (now 
Davies's) at the corner of Featherstone Build- 
ings in Holborn. F. was a tall grave person, 
lofty in speech, and had pretensions above his 
rank. He associated in those days with John 
Palmer, the comedian, whose gait and bearing 
he seemed to copy; if John (which is quite as 
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likely) did not rather borrow somewhat of his 
manner from my godfather. He was also known 
to, and visited by Sheridan. It was to his house 
in Holborn that young Brinsley brought his first 
wife on her elopement with him from a boarding- 
school at Bath, — the beautiful Maria Linley. 
My parents were present (over a quadrille ^ table) 
when he arrived in the evening with his har- 
monious charge. From either of these connec- 
tions it may be inferred that my godfather could 
command an order for the then Drury Lane 
theater at pleasure, — and indeed, a pretty liberal 
issue of those cheap billets, in Brinsley's easy 
autograph, I have heard him say was the sole 
remuneration which he had received for many 
years' nightly illumination of the orchestra and 
various avenues of that theater, — and he was 
content it should be so. The honor of Sheridan's 
familiarity — or supposed familiarity — was better 
to my godfather than money. 

F. was the most gentlemanly of oilmen; 
grandiloquent, yet courteous. His delivery of 
the commonest matters of fact was Ciceronian. 
He had two Latin words almost constantly in 
his mouth (how odd sounds Latin from an 
oilman's lips !), which my better knowledge 
since has enabled me to correct. In strict pro- 
nunciation they should have been sounded vice 
versd^ — but in those young years they impressed 

1 An old game of cards. 
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me with more awe than they would now do, read 
aright from Seneca or Varro, — in his own pe- 
culiar pronunciation, monosyllabically elaborated, 
or Anglicized, into something like verse verse. 
By an imposing manner, and the help of these 
distorted syllables, he climbed (but that was 
little) to the highest parochial honors which St. 
Andrew's has to bestow. 

He is dead, — and thus much I thought due 
to his memory, both for my first orders (little 
wondrous talismans ! — slight keys, and insig- 
nificant to outward sight, but opening to me 
more than Arabian paradises!) and moreover that 
by his testamentary beneficence I came into pos- 
session of the only landed property which I 
could ever call my own, — situate near the road- 
way village of pleasant Puckerbridge in Hertford- 
shire. When I journeyed down to take possession, 
and planted foot on my own ground, the stately 
habits of the donor descended upon me, and I 
strode (shall I confess the vanity ?) with larger 
paces over my allotment of three quarters of an 
acre, with its commodious mansion in the midst, 
with the feeling of an English freeholder that all 
betwixt sky and center was my own. The estate 
has passed into more prudent hands, and nothing 
but an agrarian can restore it. 

In those days were pit orders. Beshrew the 
uncomfortable manager who abolished them! — 
with one of these we went. I remember the 
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waiting at the door — not that which is left — 
but between that and an inner door in shelter, 

— O when shall I be such an expectant again ! 

— with the cry of nonpareils, an indispensable 
playhouse accompaniment in those days. As 
near as I can recollect, the fashionable pronun- 
ciation of the theatrical fruiteresses then was, 
" Chase some oranges, chase some numparels, 
chase a bill of the play;" — chase pro chuse. 
But when we got in, and I beheld the green 
curtain that veiled a heaven to my imagination, 
which was soon to be disclosed, — the breath- 
less anticipations I endured! I had seen some- 
thing like it in the plate prefixed to Troilus 
and Cressida, in Rowe's Shakspeare, — the tent 
scene with Diomede, — and a sight of that 
plate can always bring back in a measure the 
feeling of that evening. The boxes at that time, 
full of well-dressed women of quality, projected 
over the pit; and the pilasters reaching down 
were adorned with a glistening substance (I 
know not what) under glass (as it seemed), 
resembling - — a homely fancy, — but I judged 
it to be sugar-candy, — yet, to my raised imagina- 
tion, divested of its homelier qualities it appeared 
a glorified candy ! The orchestra lights at length 
arose, those "fair Auroras! " Once the bell 
sounded. It was to ring out yet once again, — 
and incapable of the anticipation, I reposed my 
shut eyes in a sort of resignation upon the ma- 
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ternal lap. It rang the second time. The curtain 
drew up, — I was not past six years old, and the 
play was Artaxerxes ! 

I had dabbled a little in the Universal History, 
— the ancient part of it, — and here was the court 
of Persia. It was being admitted to a sight of 
the past. I took no proper interest in the action 
going on, for I understood not its import, — but 
I heard the word .Darius, and I was in the midst of 
Daniel. All feeling was absorbed in vision. Gor- 
geous vests, gardens, palaces, princesses, passed 
before me. I knew not players. I was in Per- 
sepolis for the time, and the burning idol of their 
devotion almost converted me into a worshiper. 
I was awe-struck, and believed those significations 
to be something more than elemental fires. It 
was all enchantment and a dream. No such 
pleasure has since visited me but in dreams. 
Harlequin's invasion followed ; — where, I re- 
member, the transformation of the magistrates 
into reverend beldams seemed to me a piece of 
grave historic justice, and the tailor carrying his 
own head to be as sober a verity as the legend of 
St. Denys. 

The next play to which I was taken was the 
Lady of the Manor, of which, with the exception 
of some scenery, very faint traces are left in my 
memory. It was followed by a pantomime, called 
Lun's Ghost — a satiric touch, I apprehend, upon 
Hich, not long since dead — but to my apprehen- 
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sion (too sincere for satire), Lun was as remote a 
piece of antiquity as Lud — the father of a line of 
Harlequins — transmitting his dagger of lath (the 
wooden scepter) through countless ages. I saw 
the primeval Motley come from his silent tomb 
in a ghostly vest of 'white patchwork, like the 
apparition of a dead rainbow. So Harlequins 
(thought I) look when they are dead. 

My third play followed in quick succession. 
It was the Way of the World. I think I must 
have sat at it as grave as a judge ; for, I remember, 
the hysteric affectations of good Lady Wishfort 
affected me like some solemn tragic passion. 
Robinson Crusoe followed ; in which Crusoe, 
man Friday, and tlie parrot, were as good and 
authentic as in the story. The clownery and 
pantaloonery of these pantomimes have clean 
passed out of my head. I believe, I no more 
laughed at them, than at the same age I should 
have been disposed to laugh at the grotesque 
Gothic heads (seeming to me then replete with 
devout meaning) that gape, and grin, in stone 
around the inside of the old Round Church (my 
church) of the Templars. 

I saw these plays in the season 1781-2, when 
I was from six to seven years old. After the 
intervention of six or seven other years (for at 
school all play-going was inhibited) I again en- 
tered the doors of a theater. That old Artaxerxes 
evening had never done ringing in my fancy. I 
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expected the same feelings to come again with the 
same occasion. But we differ from ourselves less 
at sixty and sixteen, than the latter does from six. 
In that interval what had I not lost ! At the first 
period I knew nothing, understood nothing, dis- 
criminated nothing. I felt all, loved all, wondered 
all,— 

*t Was nourished, I could not tell how — " 

I had left the temple a devotee, and was re- 
turned a rationalist. The same things were there 
materially ; but the emblem, the reference, was 
gone ! The green curtain was no longer a veil, 
drawn between two worlds, the unfolding of which 
was to bring back past ages to present a " royal 
ghost," — but a certain quantity of green baize, 
which was to separate the audience for a given 
time from certain of their fellow-men who were 
to come forward and pretend those parts. The 
lights — the orchestra lights — came up, a clumsy 
machinery. The first ring, and the second ring, 
was now but a trick of the prompter's bell — 
which had been, like the note of the cuckoo, a 
phantom of a voice, no hand seen or guessed at 
which ministered to its warning. The actors were 
men and women painted. I thought the fault was 
in them ; but it was in myself, and the alteration 
which those many centuries — of six short twelve- 
months — had wrought in me. Perhaps it was 
fortunate for me that the play of the evening was 
but an indifferent comedy, as it gave me time to 
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crop some unreasonable expectations, which might 
have interfered with the genuine emotions with 
which I was soon after enabled to enter upon the 
first appearance to me of Mrs. Siddons in Isabella. 
Comparison and retrospection soon yielded to the 
present attraction of the scene ; and the theater 
became to me, upon a new stock, the most delight- 
ful of recreations. 



DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND 

READING 

To mind the inside of a book is to entertain one's self with 
the forced product of another man's brain. Now I think a man 
of quality and breeding may be much amused with the natural 
sprouts of his own. — Lord Foppington in *' The Belapsey 

An ingenious acquaintance of my own was so 
much struck with this bright sally of his Lord- 
ship, that he has left off reading altogether, to the 
great improvement of his originality. At the 
hazard of losing some credit on this head, I must 
confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable portion 
of my time to other people's thoughts. I dream 
away my life in others' speculations. I love to 
lose myself in other men's minds. When I am 
not walking, I am reading; I cannot sit and think. 
Books think for me. 

I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury ^ is not too 

1 The third earl of Shaftesbury was the author of " Characteris- 
tics of Men and Manners." 
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genteel for me, Dor Jonathan Wild^ too low. 1 
can read anything which I call a book. There 
are things in that shape which I cannot allow for 
such. 

In this catalogue of books which are no books — 
biblia a-biblia — I reckon Court Calendars, Di- 
rectories, Pocket-books, Draught Boards, bound 
and lettered on the back. Scientific Treatises, 
Almanacs, Statutes at Large; the works of Hume, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and 
generally, all those volumes which "no gentle- 
man's library should be without ; " the Histories 
of Flavins Josephus (that learned Jew), and 
Paley's Moral Philosophy. With these excep- 
tions, I can read almost anything. I bless my 
stars for a taste so catholic, so unexcluding. 

I confess that it moves my spleen to see these 
things in books' clothing perched upon shelves, like 
false saints, usurpers of true shrines, intruders into 
the sanctuary, thrusting out the legitimate occu- 
pants. To reach down a well-bound semblance 
of a volume, and hope it some kind-hearted play- 
book, then, opening what "seem its leaves," to 
come bolt upon a withering Population Essay. 
To expect a Steele, or a Farquhar, and find — 
Adam Smith. To view a well-arranged assort- 
ment of blockheaded Encyclopedias (Anglicanas 
or Metropolitanas) set out in an array of Russia, 

1 A thief and thief-taker, made chief character in a QOYel by 
Fielding. 
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or Morocco, when a tithe of that good leather 
would comfortably reclothe my shivering folios; 
would renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable 
old Raymund LuUy to look like himself again in 
the world. I never see these impostors, but I 
long to strip them, to warm my ragged veterans 
in their spoils. 

To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the 
desideratum of a volume. Magnificence comes 
after. This, when it can be afforded, is not to be 
lavished upon all kinds of books indiscriminately. 
I would not dress a set of Magazines, for instance, 
in full suil. The dishabille, or half-binding (with 
Russia backs ever) is our costume. A Shake- 
speare, or a Milton (unless the first editions), 
it were mere foppery to trick out in gay apparel. 

The possession of them confers no distinction. 
The exterior of them (the things themselves being 
so common), strange to say, raises no sweet emo- 
tions, no tickling sense of property in the owner. 
Thomson's " Seasons," again, looks best (I maintain 
it) a little torn, and dog's-eared. How beautiful 
to a genuine lover of reading are the sullied 
leaves, and worn-out appearance, nay the very 
odor (beyond Russia), if we would not forget 
kind feelings in fastidiousness, of an old " Circu- 
lating Library " " Tom Jones," or " Vicar of Wake- 
field " ! How they speak of the thousand thumbs 
that have turned over their pages with delight ! — 
of the lone seamstress, whom they may have 
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cheered (milliner, or hard-working mantua-maker) 
after her long day's needle-toil, running far into 
midnight, when she has snatched an hour, ill 
spared from sleep to steep her cares, as in some 
Lethean cup, in spelling out their enchanting con- 
tents ! Who would have them a whit less soiled ? 
What better condition could we desire to see 
them in? 

In some respects the better a book is, the less it 
demands from binding. Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
and all that class of perpetually self -reproductive 
volumes — Great Nature's stereotypes — we see 
them individually perish with less regret, because 
we know the copies of them to be "eterne." But 
where a book is at once both good and rare — 
where the individual is almost the species, and 
when that perishes, — 

" We know not where is that Promethean torch 
That can its light reluniine — " 

such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle, by his Duchess — no casket is rich 
enough, no casing sufficiently durable, to honor 
and keep safe such a jewel. 

Not only rare volumes of this description, which 
seem hopeless ever to be reprinted, but old editions 
of writers, such as Sir Philip Sidney, Bishop 
Taylor, Milton in his prose works, Fuller — of 
whom we have reprints, yet the books themselves, 
though they go about, and are talked of here and 
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there, we know, have not endenizened themselves 
(nor possibly ever will) in the national heart, so 
as to become stock books — it is good to possess, 
these in durable and costly covers. I do not care 
for a First Folio of Shakespeare. I rather prefer 
the common editions of Rowe and Tonson, without 
notes, and with plates which, being so execrably 
bad, serve as maps, or modest remembrancers, to 
the text ; and without pretending to any suppos- 
able emulation with it, are so much better than 
the Shakespeare gallery engravings which did. I 
have a community of feeling with my countrymen 
about his Plays, and I like those editions of him 
best, which have been oftenest tumbled about and 
handled. On the contrary, I cannot read Beau- 
mont and Fletcher but in Folio. The Octavo edi- 
tions are painful to look at. I have no sympathy 
with them. If they were as much read as the 
current editions of the other poet, I should prefer 
them in that shape to the older one. I do not 
know a more heartless sight than the reprint of 
the "Anatomy of Melancholy." What need was 
there of unearthing the bones of that fantastic old 
great man, to expose them in a winding-sheet of 
the newest fashion to modern censure? what hap- 
less stationer could dream of Burton ever becom- 
ing popular ? The wretched Malone could not do 
worse, when he bribed the sexton of Stratford 
church to let him whitewash the painted effigy of 
old Shakespeare, which stood there, in rude but 
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lively fashion depicted, to the very color of the 
cheek, the eye, the eyebrow, hair, the very dress 
he used to wear — the only authentic testimony 
we had, however imperfect, of these curious parts 
and parcels of him. They covered him over with 

a coat of white paint. By , if I had been a 

justice of peace for Warwickshire, I would have 
clapt both commentator and sexton fast in the 
stocks, for a pair of meddling sacrilegious varlets. 

I think I see them at their work, these sapient 
trouble-tombs. 

Shall I be thought fantastical, if I confess, that 
the names of some of our poets sound sweeter, 
and have a finer relish to the ear — to mine, at 
least — than that of Milton or of Shakespeare ? 
It may be that the latter are more staled and rung 
upon in common discourse. The sweetest names, 
and which carry a perfume in the mention, are 
Kit Marlowe, Drayton, Drummond of Hawthorn - 
den, and Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and where you read a 
book. In the five or six impatient minutes, before 
the dinner is quite ready, who would think of 
taking up the " Fairy Queen " for a stopgap, or a 
volume of Bishop Andrewes's sermons ? 

Milton almost requires a solemn service of music 
to be played before you enter upon him. But he 
brings his music, to which, who listens, had need 
bring docile thoughts, and purged ears. 

Winter evenings — the world shut out — with 
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less of ceremony the gentle Shakespeare enters. 
At such a season, the "Tempest," or his own "Win- 
ter's Tale " — 

These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud 
— to yourself, or (as it chances) to some single 
person listening. More than one — and it degen- 
erates into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, that hurry on for inci- 
dents, are for the eye to glide over only. It will 
not do to read them out. I could never listen to 
even the better kind of modern novels without 
extreme irksomeness. 

A newspaper, read out, is intolerable. In some 
of the bank offices it is the custom (to save so 
much individual time) for one of the clerks — who 
is the best scholar — to commence upon the Timea^ 
or the Chronicle^ and recite its entire contents 
aloud pro bono publico. With every advantage of 
lungs and elocution, the effect is singularly vapid. 
In barbers' shops and public-houses a fellow will 
get up and spell out a paragraph, which he com- 
municates as some discovery. Another follows 
with his selection. So the entire journal tran- 
spires at length by piecemeal. Seldom-readers 
are slow readers, and without this expedient, no 
one in the company would probably ever travel 
through the contents of a whole paper. 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one 
ever lays one down without a feeling of disap- 
pointment. 
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What an eternal time that gentleman in black, 
at Nando's, keeps the paper ! I am sick of hearing 
the waiter bawling out incessantly, " The Chroni- 
cle is in hand, sir." 

Coming into an inn at night — having ordered 
your supper — what can be more delightful than 
to find lying in the window-seat, left there time 
out of mind by the carelessness of some former 
guest, two or three numbers of the old Town 
and Country Magazine, with its amusing tSte-d-tSte 

pictures — ''The Royal Lover and Lady G " ; 

" The Melting Platonic and the Old Beau " — and 
suchlike antiquated scandal? Would you ex- 
change it — at that time, and in that place — for 
a better book ? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, did not 
regret it so much for the weightier kinds of read- 
ing — the " Paradise Lost," or " Comus," he could 
have read to him — but he missed the pleasure of 
skimming over with his own eye a magazine, or a 
light pamphlet. 

I should not care to be caught in the serious 
avenues of some cathedral alone, and reading 
" Candide." 

I do not remember a more whimsical surprise 
than having been once detected — by a familiar 
damsel — reclined at my ease upon the grass, on 
Primrose Hill (her Cythera), reading "Pamela." 
There was nothing in the book to make a man 
seriously ashamed at the exposure ; but as she 
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seated herself down by me, and seemed deter- 
mined to read in company, I could have wished it 
had been — any other book. We read on very 
sociably for a few pages ; and, not finding the 
author much to her taste, she got up, and — went 
away. Gentle casuist, I leave it to thee to con- 
jecture, whether the blush (for there was one 
between us) was the property of the nymph or 
the swain in this dilemma. From me you shall 
never get the secret. 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors reading. 
I cannot settle my spirits to it. I knew a Uni- 
tarian minister, who was generally to be seen upon 
Snow Hill (as yet Skinner's Street was nof)^ be- 
tween the hours of ten and eleven in the morning, 
studying a volume of Lardner. I own this to 
have been a strain of abstraction beyond my reach. 
I used to admire how he sidled along, keeping clear 
of secular contacts. An illiterate encounter with 
a porter's knot, or a bread-basket, would have 
quickly put to flight all the theology I am master 
of, and have left me worse than indifferent to the 
five points. 

There is a class of street-readers, whom I can 
never contemplate without affection — the poor 
gentry, who, not having wherewithal to buy or 
hire a book, filch a little learning at the open stalls 
— the owner, with his hard eye, casting envious 
looks at them all the while, and thinking when 
they will have done. Venturing tenderly, page 
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after page, expecting every moment when he shall 
interpose his interdict, and yet unable to deny 
themselves the gratification, they " snatch a fear- 
ful joy." Martin B , in this way, by daily 

fragments, got through two volumes of Clarissa; 
when the stall-keeper damped his laudable ambi- 
tion by asking him (it was in his younger days) 
whether he meant to purchase the work. M. de- 
clares, that under no circumstances in his life did 
he ever peruse a book with half the satisfaction 
which he took in those uneasy snatches. A quaint 
poetess of our day has moralized upon this subject 
in two very touching but homely stanzas. 

I saw a boy with eager eye 

Open a book upon a stall, 

And read^ as he'd devour it all ; 

Which when the stall-man did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call, 

'' You, sir, you never buy a book. 

Therefore in one you shall not look." 

The boy passed slowly on, and with a sigh 

He wished he never had been taught to read, 

Then of the old churl's books he should have had no need. 

Of sufferings the poor have many, 

Which never can the rich annoy : 

I soon perceived another boy, 

Who looked as if he had not any 

Food — for that day at least, — enjoy 

The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 

This boy's case, then thought I, is surely harder, 

Thus hungry, longing, thus without a penny, 

Beholding choice of dainty-dressed meat : 

No wonder if he wished he ne^er had leam'd to eat. 



FROM "THE SPECTATOR" 



THE SPECTATOR 

I HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses 
a book with pleasure, till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or 
choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with 
other particulars of the like nature, that conduce 
very much to the right understanding of an author. ^ 
To gratify this curiosity, which is so natural 
to a reader, I design this paper and my next as 
prefatory discourses to my following writings, 
and shall give some account in them of the sev- 
eral persons ^ that are engaged in this work. As 
the chief trouble of compiling, digesting, and cor- 
recting will fall to my share, I must do myself the 
justice to open the work with my own history. 

I was born to a small hereditary estate, which, 
according to the tradition of the village where it 
lies, was bounded by the same hedges and ditches 

^ Consider the appropriateness of the characteristics afterward 
noted for one who was going to publish general essays on life and 
manners. 

2 The chief of them was Sir Roger de Coverley, who became after- 
ward a famous character. 

67 
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in William the Conqueror's time that it is at pres- 
ent, and has been delivered down from father to 
son whole and entire, without the loss or acquisi- 
tion of a single field or meadow, during the space 
of six hundred years. There runs a story in the 
family ,^ that before my birth my mother dreamt 
that she was delivered of a judge : whether this 
might proceed from a law-suit which was then de- 
pending in the family, or my father's being a jus- 
tice of the peace, I cannot determine; for I am not 
so vain as to think it presaged any dignity that I 
should arrive at in my future life, though that 
was the interpretation which the neighborhood 
put upon it. The gravity of my behavior at my 
very first appearance in the world, and all the 
time that I sucked, seemed to favor my mother's 
dream: for, as she has often told me, I threw 
away my rattle before I was two months old, and 
would not make use of my coral till they had 
taken .away the bells from it. 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being noth- 
ing in it remarkable, I shall pass it over in silence. 
I find, that during my non-age, I had the reputa- 
tion of a very sullen youth, but was always a fa- 
vorite of my school-master, who used to say, that 
my parts were solid, and would wear well. I had 
not been long at the university, before I distin- 
guished myself by a most profound silence ; for 
during the space of eight years, excepting in the 
public exercises of the college, I scarce uttered 
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the quantity of an hundred words ; and indeed do 
not remember that I ever spoke three sentences 
together in my whole life. Whilst I was in this 
learned body, I applied myself with so much dili- 
gence to my studies, that there are very few cele- 
brated books, either in the learned or modern 
tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was resolved to 
travel into foreign countries, and therefore left 
the university with the character of an odd, unac- 
countable fellow that had a great deal of learning, 
if I would but show it. An insatiable thirst after 
knowledge carried me into all the countries of 
Europe in which there was anything new or 
strange to be seen: nay, to such a degree was my 
curiosity raised, that having read the controversies 
of some great men concerning the antiquities of 
Egypt, I made a voyage to Grand Cairo, on pur- 
pose to take the measure of a pyramid; and as 
soon as I had set myself right in that particular, 
returned to my native country with great satis- 
faction. 

I have passed my latter years in this city, 
where I am frequently seen in most public places, 
though there are not above half a dozen of my 
select friends that know me ; of whom my 
next paper shall give a more particular account. 
There is no place of general resort, wherein I do 
not often make my appearance; sometimes I am 
seen thrusting my head into a round of politicians 
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at Will's^ and listening with great attention to 
the narratives that are made in those little circular 
audiences. Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child's 
and whilst I seem attentive to nothing but the 
postman, overhear the conversation of every table 
in the room. I appear on Sunday nights at St. 
James's Coffee-house, and sometimes join the little 
committee of politics in the inner room, as one who 
comes there to hear and improve. My face is 
likewise very well known at the Grecian, the 
Cocoa-Tree, and in the theaters both of Drury 
Lane and the Hay-market. I have been taken for 
a merchant upon the Exchange for above these 
ten years, and sometimes pass for a Jew in the 
assembly of stock-jobbers at Jonathan's : in short, 
wherever I see a cluster of people, I always mix 
with them, though I never open my lips but in my 
own club. 2 

Thus I live in the world rather as a Spectator 
of mankind than as one of the species ; by which 
means I have made myself a speculative statesman, 
soldier, merchant, and artisan, without ever med- 
dling with any practical part in life. I am very 
well versed in the theory of a husband or a father, 
and can discern the errors in the economy, business, 

1 " Will's " and the places afterward mentioned were well-known 
coffee-houses, the usual places of resort in the time of Queen 
Anne. 

^ A club, in Addison's day, was a number of i>ersons who met 
together at certain times, generally at some public house. No. 9 
of the Spectator gives an account of various clubs. 
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and diversion of others, better than those who are 
engaged in them ; as standers-by discover plots, 
which are apt to escape those who are in the game. 
I never espoused any part with violence, and am 
resolved to observe an exact neutralitv between 
the Whigs and Tories, unless I shall be forced to 
declare myself by the hostilities of either side. 
In short, I have acted in all the parts of my life as 
a looker-on, which is the character I intend to 
preserve in this paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my 
history and character, as to let him see I am not 
altogether unqualified for the business I have un- 
dertaken. As for other particulars in my life and 
adventures, I shall insert them in following 
papers, as I shall see occasion. In the meantime, 
when I consider how much I have seen, read, and 
heard, I begin to blame my own taciturnity ; and 
since I have neither time nor inclination to com- 
municate the fullness of my heart in speech, I am 
resolved to do it in writing, and to print myself 
out, if possible, before I die. I have been often 
told by my friends, that it is pity so many useful 
discoveries which I have made should be in the 
possession of a silent man. For this reason, there- 
fore, I shall publish a sheet-full of thoughts every 
morning, for the benefit of my contemporaries; 
and if I can any way contribute to the diversion 
or improvement of the country in which I live, I 
shall leave it, when I am summoned out of it, with 
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the secret satisfaction of thinking that I have not 
lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which I 
have not spoken to in this paper ; and which, for 
several important reasons, I must keep to myself, 
at least for some time : I mean an account of my 
name, my age, and my lodgings. I must confess, 
I would gratify my reader in anything that is 
reasonable ; but as for these three particulars, 
though I am sensible they might tend very much 
to the embellishment of my paper, I cannot yet 
come to a resolution of communicating them to 
the public. They would indeed draw me out of 
that obscurity which I have enjoyed for many 
years, and expose me in public places to several 
salutes and civilities, which have been always very 
disagreeable to me ; for the greatest pain I can 
suffer is the being talked to, and being stared at. 
It is for this reason likewise, that I keep my com- 
plexion and dress as very great secrets ; though it 
is not impossible, but I may make discoveries of 
both in the progress of the work I have under- 
taken. 

After having been thus particular upon myself, 
I shall in to-morrow's paper give an account of 
those gentlemen who are concerned with me in 
this work ; for, as I have before intimated, a plan 
of it is laid and concerted (as all other matters of 
importance are) in a club. However, as my friends 
have engaged me to stand in the front, those who 
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have a mind to correspond with me, may direct 
their letters to the Spectator, at Mr. Buck- 
ley's, in Little Britain. For I must further ac- 
quaint the reader, that though our club meets only 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, we have appointed a 
Committee to sit every night, for the inspection 
of all such papers as may contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the public weal. 



USES OF THE SPECTATOR 

It is with much satisfaction that I hear this 
great city inquiring day by day after these my 
papers, and receiving my morning lectures with a 
becoming seriousness and attention. My pub- 
lisher tells me, that there are already three thou- 
sand of them distributed every day : so that if I 
allow twenty readers to every paper, which I look 
upon as a modest computation, I may reckon about 
threescore thousand disciples in London and West- 
minster, who I hope will take care to distinguish 
themselves from the thoughtless herd of their 
ignorant and unattentive brethren. Since I have 
raised to myself so great an audience, I shall spare 
no pains to make their instruction agreeable, and 
their diversion useful. For which reasons I shall 
endeavor to enliven morality with wit, and to 
temper wit with morality, that my readers may, if 
possible, both ways find their account in the specu- 
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lation of the day. And to the end that their 
virtue and discretion may not be short, transient, 
intermitting starts of thought, I have resolved to 
refresh their memories from day to day, till I have 
recovered them out of that desperate state of vice 
and folly into which the age is fallen. The mind 
that lies fallow but a single day, sprouts up in 
follies that are only to be killed by a constant and 
assiduous culture. It was said of Socrates that he 
brought Philosophy down fromi heaven, to inhabit 
among men ; and I shall be ambitious to have it 
said of me, that I have brought Philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell 
in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coflfee- 
houses. 

I would therefore in a very particular manner 
recommend these my speculations to all well-regu- 
lated families that set apart an hour in every morn- 
ing for tea and bread and butter ; and would 
earnestly advise them for their good to order this 
paper to be punctually served up, and to be looked 
upon as a part of the tea equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well-written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonists, is 
like Moses's serpent, that immediately swallowed 
up and devoured those of the Egyptians. I shall 
not be so vain as to think that, where the Specta- 
tor appears, the other public prints will vanish ; 
i)ut shall leave it to my readers' consideration, 
whether, is it not much better to be let into the 
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knowledge of one's self, than to hear what passes 
in Muscovy or Poland ; and to amuse ourselves 
with such writings as tend to the wearing out of 
ignorance, passion, and prejudice, than such as 
naturally conduce to inflame hatreds, and make 
enmities irreconcilable ? ^ 

In the next place, I would recommend this paper 
to the daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I 
cannot but consider as my good brothers and allies, 
I mean the fraternity of Spectators, who live in 
the world without having anything to do in it ; 
and either by the affluence of their fortunes, or 
laziness of their dispositions, have no other busi- 
ness witli the rest of mankind, but to look upon 
them. Under this class of men are comprehended 
all contemplative tradesmen, titular physicians, 
fellows of the Royal Society, Templars that are not 
given to be contentious, and statesmen that are 
out of business ; in short, every one that considers 
the world as a theater, and desires to form a right 
judgment of those who are the actors on it. 

There is another set of men that I must likewise 
lay a claim to, whom I have lately called the 
blanks of society, as being altogether unfurnished 
with ideas, till the business and conversation of 
the day has supplied them. I have often consid- 
ered these poor souls with an eye of great com- 
miseration, when I have heard them asking the 

^ He means that he wishes to get people really to think a little 
more seriously ahout the affairs of daily life. 
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first man they have met with, whether there was 
any news stirring ? and by that means gathering 
together materials for thinking. These needy 
persons do not know what to talk of, till about 
twelve a clock in the morning ; for by that time 
they are pretty good judges of the weather, know 
which way the wind sits, and whether the Dutch 
mail ^ be come in. As they lie at the mercy of the 
first man they meet, and are grave or impertinent 
all the day long, according to the notions which 
they have imbibed in the morning, I would ear- 
nestly entreat them not to stir out of their cham- 
bers till they have read this paper, and do promise 
them that I will daily instill into them such sound 
and wholesome sentiments, as shall have a good 
effect on their conversation for the ensuing twelve 
hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper will be 
more useful than to the female world. I have 
often thought there has not been sufficient pains 
taken in finding out proper employments and 
diversions for the fair ones. 

Their amusements seem contrived for them, 
rather as they are women, than as they are reason- 
able creatures ; and are more adapted to the sex 
than to the species. The toilet is their great scene 
of business, and the right adjusting of their hair 
the principal employment of their lives. The sort- 

1 He alludes to the news letters of those days which gave a short 
account of the foreign news. 
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ing of a suit of ribbons is reckoned a very good 
morning's work ; and if they make an excursion 
to a mercer's or a toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for anything else all the day after. 
Their more serious occupations are sewing and 
embroidery, and their greatest drudgery, the prep- 
aration of jellies and sweet-meats. This, I say, is 
the state of ordinary women ; though I know there 
are multitudes of those of a more elevated life and 
conversation, that move in an exalted sphere of 
knowledge and virtue, that join all the beauties of 
the mind to the ornaments of dress, and inspire a 
kind of awe and respect, as well as love, into their 
male beholders. I hope to increase the number of 
these by publishing this daily paper, which I shall 
always endeavor to make an innocent if not an 
improving entertainment, and by that means at 
least divert the minds of my female readers from 
greater trifles. At the same time, as I would fain 
give some finishing touches to those which are 
already the most beautiful pieces in human nature, 
I shall endeavor to point out all those imperfections 
that are the blemishes, as well as those virtues 
which are the embellishments of the sex. In the 
mean while I hope these my gentle readers, who 
have so much time on their hands, will not grudge 
throwing away a quarter of an hour in a day on 
this paper, since they may do it without any hin- 
drance to business. 

I know several of my friends and well-wishers 
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are in great pain for me, lest I should not be able 
to keep up the spirit of a paper which I oblige 
myself to furnish every day : but to make them 
easy in this particular, I will promise them faith- 
fully to give it over as soon as I grow dull. This 
I know will be matter of great raillery to the small 
wits ; who will frequently put me in mind of my 
promise, desire me to keep my word, assure me 
that it is high time to give over, with many other 
pleasantries of the like nature, which men of a little 
smart genius cannot forbear tlirowing out against 
their best friends, when they have such a handle 
given them of being witty. But let them remem- 
ber that I do hereby enter my caveat against this 
piece of raillery. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEYS 

When I am in a serious humor, I very often 
walk by myself in Westminster Abbey ; where the 
gloominess of the place, and the use to which it is 
applied, with the solemnity of the building, and 
the condition of the people who lie in it, are apt 
to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yester- 
day passed a whole afternoon in the churchyard, 
the cloisters, and the church, amusing myself with 
the tombstones and inscriptions that I met with in 

i Compare with Sir Roger's visit to the Abbey (p. 119) Goldsmith's 
essay on p. 141\ and also Washington Irviug's in '' American Essays." 
Note the different lines of thought. 
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those several regions of the dead. Most of them 
recorded nothing else of the buried person, but 
that he was born upon one day, and died upon 
another : the whole history of his life being com- 
prehended in those two circumstances, that are 
common to all mankind. I could not but look 
upon these registers of existence, whether of brass 
or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed 
persons ; who had left no other memorial of them, 
but that they were born and that they died. They 
put me in mind of several persons mentioned in the 
battles of heroic poems, who have sounding names 
given them, for no other reason but that they may 
be killed, and are celebrated for nothing but being 
knocked on the head. 

T\avK6v T€ Midovrd re QepalXox^v re. HoM. 
Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersilochumque. Virg. 

The life of these men is finely described in holy writ 
by " the path of an arrow," which is immediately 
closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, V entertained 
myself with the digging of a grave ; and saw in 
every shovelful of it that was thrown up, the frag- 
ment of a bone or skull ^ intermixt with a kind of 
fresh moldering earth, that some time or other had 
a place in the composition of a human body. Upon 
this I began to consider with myself what innumer- 
able multitudes of people lay confused together 
under the pavement of that ancient cathedral ; how 

1 Compare the gravedigging in ** Hamlet," V, i. 
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men and women, friends and enemies, priests and 
soldiers, monks and prebendaries, were crumbled 
amongst one another, and blended together in the 
same common mass ; how beauty, strength, and 
youth, with old age, weakness, and deformity, lay 
undistinguished in the same promiscuous heap of 
matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine 
of mortality, as it were, in the lump ; I examined 
it more particularly by the accounts which I found 
on several of the monuments which are raised in 
every quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of 
them were covered with such extravagant epitaphs, 
that, if it were possible for the dead person to be 
acquainted with them, he would blush at the praises 
which his friends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that they deliver 
the character of the person departed in Greek or 
Hebrew, and by that means are not understood 
once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, 
I found there were poets who had no monuments, 
and monuments which had no poets. I observed, 
indeed, that the present war had filled the church 
with many of these uninhabited monuments, which 
had been erected to the memory of persons whose 
bodies were perhaps buried in the plains of Blen- 
heim,^ or in the bosom of the ocean. 

1 The battle of Blenheim remained in Addison's mind not only 
because '* it was a famous victory," but because a poem upon it had 
first made him a reputation in quarters where it was of use to him. 
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I could not but be very much delighted with 
several modern epitaphs, which are written with 
great elegance of expression and justness of 
thought, and therefore do honor to the living as 
well as to the dead. As a foreigner is very apt to 
conceive an idea of the ignorance or politeness of 
a nation from the turn of their public monuments 
and inscriptions, they should be submitted to the 
perusal of men of learning and genius, before they 
are put in execution. Sir Cloudesly Shovel's 
monument has very often given me great offense : 
instead of the brave rough English Admiral, which 
was the distinguishing character of that plain gal- 
lant man, he is represented on his tomb by the 
figure of a beau, dressed in a long periwig, and 
reposing himself upon velvet cushions under a 
canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to 
the monument ; for instead of celebrating the 
many remarkable actions he had performed in 
the service of his country, it acquaints us only 
with the manner of his death, in which it was 
impossible for him to reap any honor. The 
Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for want of 
genius, show an infinitely greater taste of an- 
tiquity and politeness in their buildings and 
works of this nature, than what we meet with in 
those of our own country. The monuments of 
their admirals, which have been erected at the 
public expense, represent them like themselves ; 
and are adorned with rostral crowns and naval 
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ornaments, with beautiful festoons of seaweed, 
shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the 
repository of our English kings for the contempla- 
tion of another day, when I shall find my mind 
disposed for so serious an amusement. I know 
that entertainments of this nature are apt to raise 
dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds and 
gloomy imaginations ; but for my own part, though 
I am always serious, I do not know what it is to 
be melancholy ; and can therefore take a view of 
nature in her deep and solemn scenes, with the 
same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful 
ones. By this means I can improve myself with 
those objects which others consider with terror. 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out ; when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with compas- 
sion ; when I see the tomb of the parents them- 
selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow ; when I see kings 
lying by those who deposed them, when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes, 
I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the 
little competitions, factions, and debates of man- 
kind. When I read the several dates of the 
tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some six 
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hundred years ago, I consider that great day when 
we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make 
our appearance together. 



PARTY PATCHES 

About the middle of last winter I went to see 
an opera at the theater in the Haymarket, where 
I could not but take notice of two parties of very 
fine women, that had placed themselves in the 
opposite side boxes, and seemed drawn up in a 
kind of battle-array one against another. After 
a short survey of them, I found they were patched ^ 
differently ; the faces, on one hand, being spotted 
on the right side of the forehead, and those upon 
the other on the left : I quickly perceived that 
they cast hostile glances upon one another ; and 
that their patches were placed in those different 
situations, as party-signals to distinguish friends 
from foes. In the middle boxes, between these 
two opposite bodies, were several ladies who 
patched indifferently on both sides of their faces, 
and seemed to sit there with no other intention 
but to see the opera. Upon inquiry I found, 
that the body of Amazons on my right hand were 
Whigs, and those on my left, Tories; and that 
those who had placed themselves in the middle 

1 It was a matter of fashion to wear bits of black court plaster, 
often cut in eccentric shapes. 
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boxes were a neutral party, whose faces had not 
yet declared themselves. These last, however, as 
I afterwards found, diminished daily, and took 
their party with one side or the other ; insomuch 
that I observed in several of them the patches, 
which were before dispersed equally, are now all 
gone over to the Whig or the Tory side of the 
face. The censorious sav, that the men whose 
hearts are aimed at are very often the occasions 
that one part of the face is thus dishonored, and 
lies under a kind of disgrace, while the other is so 
much set off and adorned by the owner ; and that 
the patches turn to the right or to the left, accord- 
ing to the principles of the man who is most in 
favor. But whatever may be the motives of a 
few fantastical coquettes, who do not patch for the 
public good so much as for their own private 
advantage, it is certain, that there are several 
women of honor who patch out of principle, and 
with an eye to the interest of their country. Nay, 
I am informed that some of them adhere so stead- 
fastly to their party, and are so far from sacrificing 
their zeal for the public to their passions for any 
particular person, that in a late draught of mar- 
riage-articles a lady has stipulated with her hus- 
band, that whatever his opinions are, she shall be 
at liberty to patch on which side she pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous 
Whig partisan, has most unfortunately a very 
beautiful mole on the Tory part of her forehead ; 
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which being very conspicuous has occasioned many 
mistakes, and given an handle to her enemies to 
misrepresent her face, as though it had revolted 
from the Whig interest. But, whatever this 
natural patch may seem to insinuate, it is well 
known that her notions of government are still 
the same. This unlucky mole, however, has mis- 
led several coxcombs ; and like the hanging out 
of false colors, made some of them converse with 
Rosalinda in what they thought the spirit of her 
party, when on a sudden she has given them an 
unexpected fire, that has sunk them all at once. 
If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla 
is as unhappy in a pimple, which forces her, against 
her inclinations, to patch on the Whig side. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who for- 
merly have been taught to believe that this artificial 
spotting of the face was unlawful, are now recon- 
ciled by a zeal for their cause, to what they could 
not be prompted by a concern for their beauty. 
This way of declaring war upon one another, puts 
me in mind of what is reported of the tigress, that 
several spots rise in her skin when she is angry ; 
or, as Mr. Cowley^ has imitated the verses that 
stand as the motto of this paper, 

— She swells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all her spots on every side. 

When I was in the theater the time above-men- 

^ The lines were from Statius, hut the Greek and Latin mottoes 
have heen omitted in this edition. 
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tioned, I had the curiosity to count the patches on 
both sides, and found the Tory patches to be about 
twenty stronger than the Whig ; but to make 
amends for this small inequality, I the next morn- 
ing found the whole puppet-show filled with faces 
spotted after the Whiggish manner. Whether or 
no the ladies had retreated hither in order to rally 
their forces, I cannot tell ; but the next night they 
came in so great a body to the opera, that they out- 
numbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, 
appear improbable to those who live at a distance 
from the fashionable world ; but as it is a distinc- 
tion of a very singular nature, and what perhaps 
may never meet with a parallel, I think I should 
not have discharged the office of a faithful Spec- 
TATOK, had I not recorded it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavored to expose 
this party-rage in women, as it only serves to 
aggravate the hatred and animosities that reign 
among men, and in a great measure deprives the 
fair sex of those peculiar charms with which 
nature has endowed them. 

When the Romans and Sabines were at war, 
and just upon the point of giving battle, the 
women who were allied to both of them, inter- 
posed with so many tears and entreaties, that they 
prevented the mutual slaughter which threatened 
both parties, and united them together in a firm 
and lasting peace. 
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I would recommend this noble example to our 
British ladies, at a time when their country is 
torn with so many unnatural divisions, that if 
they continue, it will be a misfortune to be born 
in it. The Greeks thought it so improper for 
women to interest themselves in competitions and 
contentions, that for this reason, among others, 
they forbad them, under pain of death, to be 
present at the Olympic games, notwithstanding 
these were the public diversions of all Greece. 

As our English women excel those of all nations 
in beauty, they should endeavor to outshine them 
in all other accomplishments proper to the sex, 
and to distinguish themselves as tender mothers 
and faithful wives, rather than as furious parti- 
sans. Female virtues are of a domestic turn. 
The family is the proper province for private 
women to shine in. If they must be showing 
their zeal for the public, let it not be against 
those who are perhaps of the same family, or at 
least of the same religion or nation, but against 
those who are the open, professed, undoubted 
enemies of their faith, liberty, and country. 
When the Romans were pressed with a foreign 
enemy, the ladies voluntarily contributed all their 
rings and jewels to assist the government under 
the public exigence, which appeared so laudable 
an action in the eyes of their countrymen, that 
from thenceforth it was permitted by a law to 
pronounce public orations at the funeral of a 
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woman in praise of the deceased person, which till 
that time was peculiar to men. 

Would our English ladies, instead of sticking 
on a patch against those of their own country, 
show themselves so truly public-spirited as to 
sacrifice every one her necklace against the 
common enemy, what decrees ought not to be 
made in favor of them ! 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such 
passages as occur to my memory out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a sentence in the cele- 
brated funeral oration of Pericles, which he made 
in honor of those brave Athenians that were 
slain in a fight with the Lacedsemonians. After 
having addressed himself to the several ranks and 
orders of his countrymen, and shown them how 
they should behave themselves in the public cause, 
he turns to the female part of his audience : " And 
as for you, (says he,) I shall advise you in very few 
words : aspire only to those virtues that are pecul- 
iar to your sex ; follow your natural modesty, and 
think it your greatest commendation not to be 
talked of one way or other." 
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A VISIT TO SIR ROGER 

Having often received an invitation from my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley^ to pass away a 
month with him in the country, I last week ac- 
companied him thither, and am settled with him 
for some time at his country-house, where I intend 
to form several of my ensuing speculations. Sir 
Roger, who is very well acquainted with my 
humor, lets me rise and go to bed when I please ; 
dine at his own table, or in my chamber, as I 
think fit ; sit still, and say nothing, without bid- 
ding me be merry. When the gentlemen of the 
country come to see him, he only shows me at a 
distance. As I have been walking in his fields, 
I have observed them stealing a sight of me over 
an hedge, and have heard the knight desiring 
them not to let me see them, for that I hated to 
be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, 
because it consists of sober and staid persons ; 
for as the knight is the best master in the world, 
he seldom changes his servants ; and as he is be- 
loved by all about him, his servants never care 
for leaving him : by this means his domestics are 
all in years, and grown old with their master. 
You would take his valet de chambre for his 
brother ; his butler is gray -headed ; his groom 

1 See p. 67, note. 
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is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen ; 
and his coachman has the looks of a privy-coun- 
cilor. You see the goodness of the master even 
in the old house-dog ; and in a gray pad, that is 
kept in the stable with great care and tenderness 
out of regard to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of 
pleasure, the joy that appeared in the countenances 
of these ancient domestics upon my friend's arri- 
val at his country-seat. Some of tliem could not 
refrain from tears at the sight of their old master ; 
every one of them pressed forward to do some- 
thing for him, and seemed discouraged if they 
were not employed. At the same time the good 
old knight, with a mixture of the father and the 
master of the family, tempered the inquiries after 
his own affairs with several kind questions relat- 
ing to themselves. This humanity and good- 
nature engages everybody to him, so that when 
he is pleasant upon any of them, all his family 
are in good humor, and none so much as the 
person whom he diverts himself with : on the con- 
trary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of 
old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe a 
secret concern in the looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the par- 
ticular care of his butler, who is a very prudent 
man, and, as well as the rest of his fellow-servants, 
wonderfully desirous of pleasing me, because they 
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have often heard their master talk of me as of his 
particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is divert- 
ing himself in the woods or the fields, is a very 
venerable man, who is ever with Sir Roger, and 
has lived at his house in the nature of a chaplain 
above thirty years. This gentleman is a person 
of good sense, and some learning, of a very regular 
life, and obliging conversation: he heartily loves 
Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much in the 
old knight's esteem ; so that he lives in the family 
rather as a relation than a dependant. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that 
my friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, 
is something of an humorist ;i and that his virtues, 
as well as imperfections, are, as it were, tinged by 
a certain extravagance, which makes them par- 
ticularly his, and distinguishes them from those of 
other men. This cast of mind, as it is generally 
very innocent in itself, so it renders his conver- 
sation highly agreeable, and more delightful than 
the same degree of sense and virtue would appear 
in their common and ordinary colors. As I was 
walking with him last night, he asked me how I 
liked the good man whom I have just now men- 
tioned ; and, without staying for my answer, told 
me, that he was afraid of being insulted with 
Latin and Greek at his own table ; for which 

1 Not, as now, a man of comic wit, but in the older sense of a 
man of humors or somewhat eccentric characteristics. 
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reason, he desired a particular friend of his at the 
University to find him out a clergyman rather of 
plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, 
a clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, 
a man that understood a little of backgammon. 
My friend (says Sir Roger) found me out this 
gentleman, who, besides the endowments required 
of him, is, they tell me, a good scholar, though he 
does not show it. I have given him the parsonage 
of the parish; and because I know his value, have 
settled upon him a good annuity for life. If he 
outlives me, he shall find that he was higher in 
my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. He has 
now been with me thirty years ; and, though he 
does not know I have taken notice of it, has never 
in all that time asked anything of me for himself, 
though he is every day soliciting me for something 
in behalf of one or other of my tenants, his parish- 
ioners. There has not been a law-suit in the 
parish since he has lived among them: if any 
dispute arises, they apply themselves to him for 
the decision; if they do not acquiesce in his judg- 
ment, which I think never happened above once, 
or twice at most, they appeal to me. At his first 
settling with me, I made him a present of all the 
good sermons which have been printed in English, 
and only begged of him that every Sunday he 
would pronounce one of them in the pulpit. 
Accordingly, he has digested them into such a 
series, that they follow one another naturally, 
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and make a continued system of practical divin- 
ity. 

As Sir Roger was going oh in his story, the 
gentleman we were talking of came up to us ; and 
upon the knight's asking him who preached to- 
morrow, (for it was Saturday night,) told us, the 
Bishop of St. Asaph 1 in the morning, and Dr. 
South in the afternoon. He then showed us his 
list of preachers for the whole year, where I saw 
with a great deal of pleasure, Archbishop Tillot- 
son. Bishop Saunderson, Doctor Barrow, Doctor 
Calamy, with several living authors who have 
published discourses of practical divinity. I no 
sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, but I 
very much approved of my friend's insisting upon 
the qualifications of a good aspect and a clear 
voice ; for I was so charmed with the gracefulness 
of his figure and delivery, as well as the discourses 
he pronounced, that I think I never passed any 
time more to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated 
after this manner, is like the composition of a poet 
in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country 
clergy would follow this example ; and, instead of 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions 
of their own, would endeavor after a handsome 
elocution, and all those other talents that are 
proper to enforce what has been penned by greater 

1 William Fleetwood ; but his fame as a preacher has been less 
lasting than those of the others here mentioned. 
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masters. This would not only be more easy to 
themselves but more edifying to the people. 



THE VISION OF MIRZAHi 

When I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. 
Among others I met with one entitled, " The Vi- 
sions of Mirzah," which I have read over with great 
pleasure. I intend to give it to the public when 
I have no other entertainment for them ; and 
shall begin with the first vision, which I have 
translated word for word as follows : — 

" On the fifth day of the moon, which according 
to the custom of my forefathers I always kept 
holy, after having washed myself, and oiBfered up 
my morning devotions, I ascended the high hills 
of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. As I was here airing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human 
life ; and passing from one thought to another, 
surely, said I, man is but a shadow and life a 
dream. Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my 
eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not 
far from me, where I discovered one in the habit 

1 This is a good example of the short allegories which were not 
uncommon in the eighteenth century. See that of Goldsmith, on 
p. 161. It will not be difficult to make out the symbolism. 
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of a shepherd, with a musical instrument in his 
hand.i As I looked upon him he applied it to his 
lips and began to play upon it. The sound of it 
was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a varietj'^ 
of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and 
altogether different from anything I had ever 
heard. They put me in mind of those heavenly 
airs that are played to the departed souls of good 
men upon their first arrival in paradise, to wear 
out the impressions of their last agonies, and 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. 
My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

" I had been often told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a genius ; and that several had 
been entertained. with music who had passed by 
it, but never heard that the musician had before 
made himself visible. When he had raised my 
thoughts, by those transporting airs which he 
played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, 
as I looked upon him like one astonished, he 
beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand 
directed me to approach the place where he sat. 
I drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
superior nature ; and as my heart was entirely 
subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, 

1 This musical apparatus was intended, not only to raise the 
thoughts of Mirzah, as is observed, to taste the pleasures ot the 
following conversation ; but to raise our ideas of that charming 
philosophy, which is the subject of it — 

** Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical as is Apollo's lute — " Milton. 
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I fell down at his feet and wept. The genius 
smiled upon me with a look of compassion and affa- 
bility that familiarized him to my imagination, and 
at once dispelled all the fears and apprehensions 
with which I approached him. He lifted me from 
the ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirzah, 
said he, I have heard thee in thy soliloquies : follow 
me. 

" He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock, and placed me on the top of it. Cast thy 
eyes eastward, said he, and tell me what thou 
seest.. I see, said I, a huge valley and a prodigious 
tide of water rolling through it. The valley that 
thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery, and the 
tide of water that thou seest is part of the great tide 
of eternity. What is the reason, said I, that the 
tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and 
again loses itself in a thick mist at the other ? 
What thou seest, says he, is that portion of eternity 
which is called time, measured out by the sun, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to 
its consummation. Examine now, said he, this 
sea that is thus bounded with darkness at both 
ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it. I 
see a bridge, said I, standing in the midst of the 
tide. The bridge thou seest, said he, is human 
life ; consider it attentively. Upon a more lei- 
surely survey of it, I found that it consisted of 
threescore and ten entire arches, with several 
broken arches, which added to those that were 
'^ntire, made up the number about an hundred. 
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As I was counting the arches the genius told me 
that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand 
arches ; but that a great flood swept away the 
rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition 
I now beheld it. But tell me further, said he, 
what thou discoverest on it. I see multitudes 
of people passing over it, said I, and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it. As I looked more 
attentively, I saw several of the passengers drop- 
ping through the bridge, into the great tide that 
flowed underneath it ; and upon further examina- 
tion, perceived there were innumerable trap-doors 
that lay concealed in the bridge, which the passen- 
gers no sooner trod upon, but they fell through 
them into the tide and immediately disappeared. 
These hidden pit-falls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people 
no sooner broke through the cloud, but many of 
them fell into them. They grew thinner towards 
the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together 
towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

" There were indeed some persons, but their 
number was very small, that continued a kind of 
hobbling march on the broken arches, but fell 
through one after another, being quite tired and 
spent with so long a walk. 

"I passed some time in the contemplation of 
this wonderful structure, and the great variety of 
objects which it presented. My heart was filled 
with a deep melancholy to see several dropping 
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unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, 
and catching at everything that stood by them to 
save themselves. Some were looking up towards 
the heavens in a thoughtful posture, and in the 
midst of a speculation stumbled and fell out of 
sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit 
of baubles that glittered in their eyes and danced 
before them, but often when they thought them- 
selves within the reach of them, their footing 
failed and down they sunk. In this confusion of 
objects, I observed some with scimeters in their 
hands, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrust- 
ing several persons on trap-doors which did not 
seem to lie in their way, and which they might 
have escaped, had they not been thus forced upon 
them. 

"The genius seeing me indulge myself in this 
melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it ; take thine eyes ofif the bridge, said 
he, and tell me if thou seest anything thou dost not 
comprehend. Upon looking up. What mean, said 
I, those great flights of birds that are perpetually 
hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it 
from time to time ? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, 
cormorants, and among many other feathered crea- 
tures, several little winged boys, that perch in great 
numbers upon the middle arches. These, said 
the genius, are envy, avarice, superstition, despair, 
love, with the like cares and passions, that infect 
human life. 
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" I here fetched a deep sigh ; Alas, said I, man 
was made in vain ! How is he given away to 
misery and mortality ! tortured in life, and swal- 
lowed up in death ! The genius, being moved 
with compassion towards me, bid me quit so un- 
comfortable a prospect. Look no more, said he, on 
man in the first stage of his existence, in his setting 
out for eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick 
mist into which the tide bears the several genera- 
tions of mortals that fall into it. I directed my 
sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the 
good genius strengthened it with any supernatu- 
ral force, or dissipated part of the mist that was 
before too thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw 
the valley opening at the farther end, and spread- 
ing forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant running through the midst of it, 
and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds 
still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I could 
discover nothing in it ; but the other appeared 
to me a vast ocean planted with innumerable 
islands, that were covered with fruits and flowers, 
and interwoven with a thousand little shining seas 
that ran among them. I could see persons dressed 
in glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, 
passing among the trees, lying down by the sides 
of the fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; 
and could hear a confused harmony of singing 
birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical 
instruments. Gladness grew in me upon the dis- 
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covery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to those 
happy seats ; but the genius told me there was no 
passage to them, except through the gates of death 
that I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. 
The islands, said he, that lie so fresh and green 
before thee, and with which the whole face of the 
ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are 
more in number than the sands on the sea-shore ; 
there are myriads of islands behind those which 
thou here discoverest, reaching farther than thine 
eye, or even thine imagination, can extend itself. 
These are the mansions of good men after death, 
who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue 
in which they excelled, are distributed among 
these several islands, which abound with pleasures 
of different kinds and degrees, suitable to the 
relishes and perfections of those who are settled in 
them ; every island is a paradise, accommodated to 
its respective inhabitants. Are not these, O 
Mirzah, habitations worth contending for ? Does 
life appear miserable, that gives thee opportunities 
of earning such a reward ? Is death to be feared, 
that will convey thee to so happy an existence ? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such 
an eternity reserved for him. I gazed with inex- 
pressible pleasure on these happy islands. At 
length, said I, show me now, I beseech thee, the 
secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which 
cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of 
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adamant. The genius making me no answer,^ I 
turned about to address myself to him a second 
time, but I found that he had left me. I then 
turned again to the vision which I had been so 
long contemplating, but, instead of the rolling tide, 
the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw 
nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 
with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the 
sides of it." 



ON FABLE 2 



Fables were the first pieces of wit that made 
their appearance in the world, and have been still 
highly valued, not only in times of the greatest 
simplicity, but among the most polite ages of man- 
kind. Jotham's fable of the trees ^ is the oldest 
that is extant, and as beautiful as any which have 
been made since that time. Nathan's fable of 
the poor man and his lamb* is likewise more 
ancient than any that is extant, besides the above- 
mentioned, and had so good an effect, as to convey 
instruction to the ear of a king without offending 

1 This silence of the genius has something terrible in it, and 
lays open the secrets of the great deep more effectually than the 
most labored description of them could have done. 

2 A number of the essays in the Spectator are critical, notably a 
series on " Paradise Lost." This is an example of some which are 
on more general topics. It will be seen to convey precept by ex- 
ample. 

* Judges ix. 8-15. 

* II. Samuel xii. 1-10. 
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it, and to bring the man after God's own heart to 
a right sense of his guilt and his duty. We find 
^sop in the most distant ages of Greece ; and if 
we look into the very beginning of the common- 
wealth of Rome, we see a mutiny among the com- 
mon people appeased by a fable of the belly and 
the limbs,^ which was indeed very proper to gain 
the attention of an incensed rabble, at a time when 
perhaps they would have torn to pieces any man 
who had preached the same doctrine to them in 
an open and direct manner. As fables took their 
birth in the very infancy of learning, they never 
flourished more than when learning was at its 
greatest height. To justify this assertion, I shall 
put my reader in mind of Horace, the greatest wit 
and critic in the Augustan age ; and of Boileau, 
the most correct poet among the moderns : not to 
mention La Fontaine, who, by this way of writing, 
is come more into vogue than any other author of 
our times. 

The fables I have here mentioned are raised 
altogether upon brutes and vegetables, with some 
of our own species mixt among them, when the 
moral hath so required. But, besides this kind 
of fable, there is another in which the actors are 
passions, virtues, vices, and other imaginary per- 
sons of the like nature. Some of the ancient 
critics will have it, that the Iliad and Odyssey of 

^ Said to have been told by Menenius Agrippa to the plebeians 
who had seceded to the Sacred Mount. 
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Homer are fables of this nature ; and that the 
several names of gods and heroes are nothing else 
but the affections of the mind in a visible shape 
and character. Thus they tell us, that Achilles, 
in the first Iliad, represents anger, or the irascible 
part of human nature. That upon drawing his 
sword against his superior in a full assembly, Pallas 
is only another name for reason, which checks and 
advises him upon that occasion ; and at her first 
appearance touches him upon the head, that part 
of the man being looked upon as the seat of rea- 
son. And thus of the rest of the poem. As for 
the Odyssey, I think it is plain that Horace con- 
sidered it as one of these allegorical fables, by the 
moral which he has given us of several parts of it. 
The greatest Italian wits have applied themselves 
to the writing of this latter kind- of fables ; as 
Spenser's Faery Queen is one continued series of 
them from the beginning to the end of that 
admirable work. If we look into the finest prose 
authors of antiquity, such as Cicero, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and many others, we shall find that this was 
likewise their favorite kind of fable. I shall only 
further observe upon it, that the first of this sort 
that made any considerable figure in the world, 
was that of Hercules meeting with Pleasure and 
Virtue; which was invented by Prodicus, who 
lived before Socrates, and in the first dawnings 
of philosophy. He used to travel through Greece 
by virtue of this fable, which procured him a kind 
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reception in all the market towns, where he never 
failed telling it as soon as he had gathered an audi- 
ence about him. 

After this short preface, which I have made up 
of such materials as my memory does at present 
suggest to me, before I present my reader with a 
fable of this kind, which I design as the entertain- 
ment of the present paper, I must in a few words 
open the occasion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the con- 
versation and behavior of Socrates, the morning 
he was to die, he tells the following circumstance. 

When Socrates his fetters were knocked off, (as 
was usual to be done on the day that the con- 
demned person was to be executed,) being seated 
in the midst of his disciples, and laying one of his 
legs over the other, in a very unconcerned posture, 
he began to rub it where it had been galled by the 
iron ; and whether it was to show the indifference 
with which he entertained the thoughts of his 
approaching death, or (after his usual manner) to 
take every occasion of philosophizing upon some 
useful subject, he observed the pleasure of that 
sensation which now arose in those very parts of 
his leg, that just before had been so much pained 
by the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the 
nature of pleasure and pain in general, and how 
constantly the}'^ succeed one another. To this he 
added, that if a man of a good genius for a fable 
were to represent the nature of pleasure and pain 
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in that way of writing, he would probably join 
them together after such a manner, that it would 
be impossible for the one to come into any place 
without being followed by the other. 

It is possible, that if Plato had thought it proper 
at such a time to describe Socrates launching out 
into a discourse which was not of a piece with the 
business of the day, he would have enlarged upon 
this hint, and have drawn it out into some beauti- 
ful allegory or fable. But since he has not done 
it, I shall attempt to write one myself in the spirit 
of that divine author. 

" There were two families, which from the be- 
ginning of the world were as opposite to each 
other as light and darkness. The one of them 
lived in Heaven, and the other in Hell. The 
youngest descendant of the first family was Pleas- 
ure, who was the daughter of Happiness, who was 
the child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the 
Gods. These, as I said before, had their habitation 
in Heaven. The youngest of the opposite family 
was Pain, who was the son of Misery, who was the 
child of Vice, who was the offspring of the Furies. 
The habitation of this race of beings was in Hell. 

"The middle station of nature between these 
two opposite extremes was the earth, which was 
inhabited by creatures of a middle kind, neither 
so virtuous as the one nor so vicious as the other, 
but partaking of the good and bad qualities of 
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these two opposite families. Jupiter considering 
that this species, commonly called Man, was too 
virtuous to be miserable, and too vicious to be 
happy, that he might make a distinction between 
the good and the bad, ordered the two youngest 
of the above-mentioned families, Pleasure, who 
was the daughter of Happiness, and Pain, who 
was the son of Misery, to meet one another upon 
this part of nature which lay in the half-way 
between them, having promised to settle it upon 
both, provided they could agree upon the division 
of it, so as to share mankind between them. 

" Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
this point, that Pleasure should take possession 
of the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious, part of 
that species which was given up to them. But 
upon examining to which of them any individual 
they met with belonged, they found each of them 
had a right to him ; for that, contrary to what 
they had seen in their old places of residence, 
there was no person so vicious who had not some 
good in him, nor any person so virtuous who had 
not in him some evil. The truth of it is, they 
generally found, upon search, that in the most 
vicious man Pleasure might lay claim to an hun- 
dredth part, and that in the most virtuous man. 
Pain might come in for at least two-thirds. This 
they saw would occasion endless disputes between 
them, unless they could come to some accommoda- 
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tion. To this end there was a marriage proposed 
between them, and at length concluded : by this 
means it is that we find Pleasure and Pain are 
such constant yoke-fellows, and that they either 
make their visits together, or are never far asun- 
der. If Pain comes into an heart, he is quickly 
followed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters, you 
may be sure Pain is not far off. 

" But, notwithstanding this marriage was very 
convenient for the two parties, it did not seem to 
answer the intention of Jupiter in sending them 
among mankind. To remedy, therefore, this in- 
convenience, it was stipulated between them by 
article, and confirmea by the consent of each 
family, that notwithstanding they here possessed 
the species indifferently, upon the death of every 
single person, if he was found to have in him a 
certain proportion of evil, he should be dispatched 
into the infernal regions by a passport from Pain, 
there to dwell with Misery, Vice, and the Furies. 
Or, on the contrary, if he had in him a certain 
proportion of good, he should be dispatched into 
Heaven by a passport from Pleasure, there to 
dwell with Happiness, Virtue, and the Gods." 
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THE TRUNK-MAKER AT THE PLAYi 

There is nothing which lies more within the 
province of a Spectator than public shows and 
diversions ; and as among these there are none 
which can pretend to vie with those elegant enter- 
tainments that are exhibited in our theaters, I 
think it particularly incumbent on me to take 
notice of everything that is remarkable in such 
numerous and refined assemblies. 

It is observed, that of late years there has been 
a certain person in the upper gallery of the play- 
house, who, when he is pleased with anything that 
is acted upon the stage, expresses his approbation 
by a loud knock upon the benches or the wainscot, 
which may be heard over the whole theater. This 
person is commonly known by the name of the 
" Trunk-maker in the upper gallery." Whether it 
be, that the blow he gives on these occasions re- 
sembles that which is often heard in the shops of 
such artisans, or that he was supposed to have 
been a real trunk-maker, who, after the finishing 
of his day's work, used to unbend his mind at 
these public diversions with his hammer in his 
hand, I cannot certainly tell. There are some, I 
know, who have been foolish enough to imagine it 

1 This is one of the lighter Spectators, having little other pur- 
pose than to amuse, yet it will be observed that Addison brings in 
a useful turn at the end. 
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is a spirit which haunts the upper gallery, and 
from time to time makes those strange noises ; 
and the rather, because he is observed to be louder 
than ordinary every time the ghost of Hamlet ap- 
pears. Others have reported that it is a dumb 
man, who has chosen this way of uttering himself, 
when he is transported with anything he sees or 
hears. Others will have it to be the play-house 
thunderer, that exerts himself after this manner in 
the upper gallery, when he has nothing to do upon 
the roof. 

But having made it my business to get the best 
information I could in a matter of this moment, I 
find that the Trunk-maker, as he is commonly 
called, is a large black man, whom nobody knows. 
He generally leans forward on a huge oaken plant, 
with great attention to everything that passes 
upon the stage. He is never seen to smile ; but 
upon hearing anything that pleases him, he takes 
up his staflf with both hands, and lays it upon the 
next piece of timber that stands in his way with 
exceeding vehemence : after which he composes 
himself in his former posture, till such time as 
something new sets him again at work. 

It has been observed, his blow is so well timed, 
that the most judicious critic could never except 
against it. As soon as any shining thought is 
expressed in the poet, or any uncommon grace 
appears in the actor, he smites the bench or wain- 
scot. If the audience does not concur with him. 
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he smites a second time ; and if the audience is 
not yet awaked, looks round him with great 
wrath, and repeats the blow a third time, which 
never fails to produce the clap. He sometimes 
lets the audience begin the clap of themselves, and 
at the conclusion of their applause ratifies it with 
a single thwack. 

He is of so great use to the play-house, that it 
is said a former director of it, upon his not being 
able to pay his attendance by reason of sickness, 
kept one in pay to officiate for him till "such time 
as he recovered ; but the person so employed, 
though he laid about him with incredible violence, 
did it in such wrong places, that the audience 
soon found out that it was not their old friend the 
Trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet ex- 
erted himself with vigor this season. He some- 
times plies at the opera ; and upon Nicolini's first 
appearance, was said to have demolished three 
benches in the fury of his applause. He has 
broken half a dozen oaken plants upon Dogget ; 
and seldom goes away from a tragedy of Shak- 
speare, without leaving the wainscot extremely 
shattered. 

The players do not only connive at this his ob- 
streperous approbation, but very cheerfully repair 
at their own cost whatever damage he makes. 
They had once a thought of erecting a kind of 
wooden anvil for his use, that should be made of a 
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very sounding plank, in order to render his strokes 
more deep and mellow ; but as this might not have 
been distinguished from the music of a kettle- 
drum, the project was laid aside. 

In the mean while I cannot but take notice of 
the great use it is to an audience, that a person 
should thus preside over their heads, like the 
director of a concert, in order to awaken their 
attention, and beat time to their applauses ; or, to 
raise my simile, I have sometimes fancied the 
Trunk-maker in the upper gallery to be like 
Virgil's ruler of the wind, seated upon the top of 
a mountain, who, when he struck his scepter upon 
the side of it, roused an hurricane, and set the 
whole cavern in an uproar. 

It is certain the Trunk-maker has saved many a 
good play, and brought many a graceful actor into 
reputation, who would not otherwise have been 
taken notice of. It is very visible, as the audience 
is not a little abashed if they find themselves be- 
trayed into a clap, when their friend in the upper 
gallery does not come into it ; so the actors do not 
value themselves upon the clap, but regard it as a 
mere hrutum fulmen^ or empty noise, when it has 
not the sound of the oaken plant in it. I know it 
has been given out by those who are enemies to 
the Trunk-maker, that he has sometimes been 
bribed to be in the interest of a bad poet, or a 
vicious player ; but this is a surmise which has no 
foundation; his strokes are always just, and his 
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admonitions seasonable ; he does not deal about 
his blows at random, but always hits the right nail 
upon the head. That inexpressible force where- 
with he lays them on, sufl&ciently shows the evi- 
dence and strength of his conviction. His zeal for 
a good author is indeed outrageous, and breaks 
down every fence and partition, every board and 
plank, that stands within the expression of his 
applause. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts 
in barren speculations, or in reports of pure mat- 
ter of fact, without drawing something from them 
for the advantage of my countrymen, I shall take 
the liberty to make an humble proposal, that 
whenever the Trunk-maker shall depart this life, 
or whenever he shall have lost the spring of his 
arm by sickness, old age, infirmity, or the like, 
some able-bodied critic should be advanced to this 
post, and have a competent salary settled on him 
for life, to be furnished with bamboos for operas, 
crab-tree cudgels for comedies, and oaken plants 
for tragedy, at the public expense. And to the 
end that this place should be always disposed of 
according to merit, I would have none preferred 
to it, who has not given convincing proofs both of 
a sound judgment and a strong arm, and who could 
not, upon occasion, either knock down an ox, or 
write a comment upon Horace's Art of Poetry. 
In short, I would have him a due composition of 
Hercules and Apollo, and so rightly qualified for 
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this important office, that the Trunk-maker may 
not be missed by our posterity. 



THE CRIES OF LONDON i 

There is nothing which more astonishes a for- 
eigner and frights a country squire, than the Cries 
of London. My good friend Sir Roger often 
declares, that he cannot get them out of his head, 
or go to sleep for them, the first week that he is in 
town. On the contrary, Will. Honeycomb calls 
them the Ramage de la Ville^ and prefers them to 
the sounds of larks and nightingales, with all the 
music of the fields and woods. I have lately re- 
ceived a letter from some very odd fellow upon 
this subject, which I shall leave with my reader, 
without saying anything further of it. 

" Sir : I am a man out of all business, and would 
willingly turn my head to anything for an honest 
livelihood. I have invented several projects for 
raising many millions of money without burthen- 
ing the subject, but I cannot get the parliament 
to listen to me, who look upon me, forsooth, as a 
crack and a projector; so that despairing to enrich 
either myself or my country by this public-spir- 
itedness, I would make some proposals to you 

^ This essay gives an excellent sidelight on the London of Addi- 
son's day. 

I 
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relating to a design which I have very much at 
heart, and wliich may procure me an handsome 
subsistence, if you will be pleased to recommend 
it to the cities of London and Westminster. 

" The post I would aim at is to be Comptroller- 
general of the London Cries, which are at present 
under no manner of rules or discipline. I think I 
am pretty well qualified for this place, as being a 
man of very strong lungs, of great insight into all 
the branches of our British trades and manufac- 
tures, and of a competent skill in music. 

" The cries of London may be divided into vocal 
and instrumental. As for the latter, they are at 
present under a very great disorder. A freeman 
of London has the privilege of disturbing a whole 
street, for an hour together, with the t wanking of 
a brass-kettle or a frying-pan. The watchman's 
thump at midnight startles us in our beds as much 
as the breaking in of a thief. The sow-gelder's 
horn has indeed something musical in it, but this 
is seldom heard within the liberties. I would 
therefore propose, that no instrument of this 
nature should be made use of, which I have not 
tuned and licensed, after having carefully exam- 
ined in what manner it may affect the ears of her 
Majesty's liege subjects. 

"Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, and, 
indeed, so full of incongruities and barbarisms, 
that we appear a distracted city to foreigners, who 
do not comprehend the meaning of such enormous 
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outcries. Milk is generally sold in a note above 
ela, and it sounds so exceeding shrill, that it often 
sets our teeth on edge. The chimney-sweeper is 
confined to no certain pitch ; he sometimes utters 
himself in the deepest bass, and sometimes in the 
sharpest treble ; sometimes in the highest, and 
sometimes in the lowest note of the gamut. The 
same observation might be made on the retailers 
of small coal, not to mention broken glasses or 
brick-dust. In these, therefore, and the like cases, 
it should be my care to sweeten and mellow the 
voices* of these itinerant tradesmen, before they 
make their appearance in our streets, as also to 
accommodate their cries to their respective wares ; 
and to take care in particular that those may not 
make the most noise who have the least to sell, 
which is very observable in the venders of card- 
matches, to whom I cannot but apply that old 
proverb of 'Much cry, but little wool.' 

" Some of these last-mentioned musicians are so 
very loud in the sale of these trifling manufactures, 
that an honest splenetic gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance bargained with one of them never to come 
into the street where he lived : but what was the 
effect of this contract? why, the whole tribe of 
card-match-makers which frequent the quarter 
passed by his door the very next day, in hopes of 
being bought off after the same manner. 

"It is another great imperfection in our London 
cries, that there is no just time nor measure ob- 
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served in them. Our news should, indeed, be 
published in a very quick time, because it is a 
commodity that will not keep cold. It should 
not, however, be cried with the same precipitation 
as 'fire' : yet this is generally the case. A bloody 
battle alarms the town from one end to another in 
an instant. Every motion of the French is pub- 
lished in so great a hurry, that one would think 
the enemy were at our gates. This likewise I 
would take upon me to regulate in such a manner, 
that there should be some distinction made between 
the spreading of a victory, a march, or an encamp- 
ment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or a Spanish mail. 
Nor must I omit under this head, those excessive 
alarms with which several boisterous rustics infest 
our streets in turnip season ; and which are more 
inexcusable, because these are wares which are in 
no danger of cooling upon their hands. 

" There are others who affect a very slow time, 
and are, in my opinion, much more tunable than 
the former; the cooper, in particular, swells his 
last note in an hollow voice, that is not without its 
harmony : nor can I forbear being inspired with a 
most agreeable melancholy, when I hear that sad 
and solemn air with which the public is very often 
asked, if they have any chairs to mend? Your 
own memory may suggest to you many other 
lamentable ditties of the same nature, in which 
the music is wonderfully languishing and melodi- 
ous. 
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" I am always pleased with that particular time 
of the year which is proper for the pickling of dill 
and cucumbers ; but, alas, this cry, like the song 
of the nightingale, is not heard above two months. 
It would, therefore, be worth while to consider 
whether the same air might not in some cases be 
adapted to other words. 

"It might likewise deserve our most serious 
consideration, how far, in a well-regulated city, 
those humorists are to be tolerated, who, not con- 
tented with the traditional cries of their fore- 
fathers, have invented particular songs and tunes 
of their own : such as was, not many years since, 
the pastry-man, commonly known by the name 
of the coUy-moUy-puff : and such as is at this 
day the vender of powder and washballs, who, if 
I am rightly informed, goes under the name of 
Powder Watt. 

" I must not here omit one particular absurdity 
which runs through this whole vociferous genera- 
tion, and which renders their cries very often not 
only incommodious, but altogether useless to the 
public ; I mean that idle accomplishment which 
they all of them aim at, of crying so as not to be 
understood. Whether or no they have learned 
this from several of our affected singers, I will 
not take upon me to say ; but most certain it is, 
that people know the wares they deal in rather by 
their tunes than by their words ; insomuch, that I 
have sometimes seen a country boy run out to buy 
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apples of a bellows-mender, and ginger-bread from 
a grinder of knives and scissors. Nay, so strangely 
infatuated are some very eminent artists of this 
particular grace in a cry, that none but their ac- 
quaintance are able to guess at their profession ; 
for who else can know that, " Work if I had it," 
should be the signification of a corn-cutter. 

" Forasmuch, therefore, as persons of this rank 
are seldom men of genius or capacity, I think it 
would be very proper, that some man of good 
sense, and sound judgment, should preside over 
these public cries, who should permit none to lift 
up their voices in our streets, that have not tunea- 
ble throats, and are not only able to overcome the 
noise of the crowd, and the rattling of coaches, but 
also to vend their respective merchandises in apt 
phrases, and in tlie most distinct and agreeable 
sounds. I do therefore humbly recommend my- 
self as a person rightly qualified for this post: 
and if I meet with fitting encouragement, shall 
communicate some other projects which I have by 
me, that may no less conduce to the emolument of 

the public. 

" I am, sir, etc. 

"Ralph Crotchet." 
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SIR ROGER AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

My friend Sir Roger de Coverley told me the 
other night, that he had been reading ray paper 
upon Westminster Abbey, in which, says he, there 
are a great many ingenious fancies. He told me 
at the same time, that he observed I had promised 
another paper upon the tombs, and that he should 
be glad to go and see them with me, not having 
visited them since he had read history. I could 
not at first imagine how this came into the knight's 
head, till I recollected that he had been very busy 
all last summer upon Baker's Chronicle,i which he 
has quoted several times in his dispute with Sir 
Andrew Freeport, since his last coming to town. 
Accordingly I called upon him the next morning, 
that we might go together to the Abbey. 

I found the knight under his butler's hands, who 
always shaves him. He was no sooner dressed, than 
he called for a glass of the widow Trueby's water, 
which he told me he always drank before he went 
abroad. He recommended to me a dram of it at 
the same time, with so much heartiness, that I 
could not forbear drinking it. As soon as I had 
got it down, I found it very unpalatable; upon 
which the knight observing that I had made sev- 
eral wry faces, told me that he knew I should not 

^ An old history of England, published in 1641. 
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like it at first, but that it was the best thing in the 
world against the stone or gravel. 

I could have wished, indeed, that he had ac- 
quainted me with the virtues of it sooner; but 
it was too late to complain, and I knew what he 
had done was out of good-will. Sir Roger told 
me further, that he looked upon it to be very good 
for a man whilst he staid in town, to keep off infec- 
tion, and that he got together a quantity of it upon 
the first news of the sickness being at Dantzic: 
when of a sudden turning short to one of his serv- 
ants, who stood behind him, he bid him call a 
hackney coach, and take care it was an elderly 
man that drove it. 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. True- 
by's water, telling me that the widow Trueby was 
one who did more good than all the doctors and 
apothecaries in the county : that she distilled 
every poppy that grew within five miles of her, 
that she distributed her water gratis among all 
sorts of people ; to which the knight added, that 
she had a very great jointure, and that the whole 
country would fain have it a match between him 
and her ; " and truly," says Sir Roger, " if I had 
not been engaged, perhaps I could not have done 
better." 

His discourse was broken off by his man's tell- 
ing him he had called a coach. Upon our going 
to it, after having cast his eye upon the wheels, 
he asked the coachman if his axle-tree was good ; 
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upon the fellow's telling him he would warrant it, 
the knight turned to me, told me he looked like 
an honest man, and went in without further cere- 
mony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping 
out his head, called the coachman down from his 
box, and upon his presenting himself at the window, 
asked him if he smoked ; as I was considering what 
this would end in, he bid him stop by the way at 
any good tobacconist's, and take in a roll of their 
best Virginia. Nothing material happened in the 
remaining part of our journey, till we were set 
down at the west end of the Abbey. 
• As he went up the body of the church the 
knight pointed at the trophies upon one of the new 
monuments, and cried out, " A brave man I war- 
rant him ! " Passing afterwards by Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, he flung his hand that way, and cried, 
" Sir Cloudesly Shovel ! a very gallant man ! " As 
we stood before Busby's tomb, the knight uttered 
himself again after the same manner : " Dr. Busby,^ 
a great man ! he whipped my grandfather ; a very 
great man ! I should have gone to him myself, if 
I had not been a blockhead ; a very great man ! " 

We were immediately conducted into the little 
chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger, planting 
himself at our historian's elbow, was very atten- 
tive to everything he said, particularly to the 
account he gave us of the lord who had cut off 

1 For a long while headmaster of Westminster School. 
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the king of Morocco's head. Among several 
other figures, he was very well pleased to see the 
statesman Cecil upon his knees ; and, concluding 
them all to be great men, was conducted to the 
figure which represents that martyr to good house- 
wifery, who died by the prick of a needle. Upon 
our interpreter's telling us, that she was a maid 
of honor to Queen Elizabeth, the knight was very 
inquisitive into her name and family ; and after 
having regarded her finger for some time, "I 
wonder, (says he,) that Sir Richard Baker has 
said nothing of her in his Chronicle." 

We were then conveyed to the two coronation- 
chairs, where my old friend, after having heard 
that the stone underneath the most ancient of 
them, which was brought from Scotland, was 
called Jacob's Pillow, sat himself down in the 
chair ; and looking like the figure of an old Gothic 
king, asked our interpreter, what authority they 
had to say that Jacob had ever been in Scotland ? 
The fellow, instead of returning him an answer, 
told him, that he hoped his Honor would pay his 
forfeit. I could observe Sir Roger a little ruffled 
upon being thus trepanned ; but our guide not in- 
sisting upon his demand, the knight soon recov- 
ered his good humor, and whispered in my ear, 
that if Will. Wimble were with us, and saw those 
two chairs, it would go hard but he would get a 
tobacco-stopper out of one or t'other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand upon 
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Edward the Third's sword, and leaning upon the 
pommel of it, gave us the whole history of the 
Black Prince; concluding, that in Sir Richard 
Baker's opinion, Edward the Third was one of 
the greatest princes that ever sat upon the Eng- 
lish throne. 

We were then shown Edward the Confessor's 
tomb ; upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that 
he was the first that touched for the Evil ; and 
afterwards Henry the Fourth's, upon which he 
shook his head, and told us, there was fine reading 
of the casualties of that reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument 
where there is the figure of one of our English 
kings without an head ; and upon giving us to 
know that the head, which was of beaten silver, 
had been stolen away several years since : " Some 
Whig, I'll warrant you, (says Sir Roger;) you 
ought to lock up your kings better; they will 
carry off the body too, if you do not take care." 

The gloripus names of Henry the Fifth and 
Queen Elizabeth gave the knight great oppor- 
tunities of shining, and of doing justice to Sir 
Richard Baker, who, as our knight observed with 
some surprise, had a great many kings in him, 
whose monuments he had not seen in the Abbey. 

For my own part, 1 could not but be pleased to 
see the knight show such an honest passion for 
the glory of his country, and such a respectful 
gratitude to the memory of its princes. 
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I must not omit, that the benevolence of my 
good old friend, which flows out towards every 
one he converses with, made him very kind to 
our interpreter, whom he looked upon as an 
extraordinary man ; for which reason he shook 
him by the hand at parting, telling him, that he 
should be very glad to see him at his lodgings in 
Norfolk-buildings, and talk over these matters 
with him more at leisure. 



CHEERFULNESS AND MIRTH 

I HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter I consider as an act, the former as an 
habit of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, 
cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Those are 
often raised into the greatest transports of mirth, 
who are subject to the greatest depressions of 
melancholy ; on the contrary, cheerfulness, though 
it does not give the mind such an exquisite glad- 
ness, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that 
breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for 
a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as 
too wanton and dissolute for a state of probation, 
and as filled with a certain triumph and insolence 
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of heart, that is inconsistent with a life which is 
every moment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have observed, that 
the sacred person who was the great pattern of 
perfection was never seen to laugh. 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of 
these exceptions : it is of a serious and composed 
nature, it does not throw the mind into a condi- 
tion improper for the present state of humanity, 
and is very conspicuous in the characters of those 
who are looked upon as the greatest philosophers 
among the heathens, as well as among those who 
have been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy 
men among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with 
regard to ourselves, to those we converse with, and 
to the great Author of our being, it will not a little 
recommend itself on each of these accounts. The 
man who is possessed of this excellent frame of 
mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but a per- 
fect master of all the powers and faculties of his 
soul; his imagination is always clear, and his judg- 
ment undisturbed ; his temper is even and un- 
ruffled, whether in action or in solitude. He comes 
with a relish to all those goods which nature has 
provided for him, tastes all the pleasures of crea- 
tion which are poured about him, and does not 
feel the full weight of those accidental evils which 
may befall him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons 
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whom he converses with, it naturally produces love 
and good-will towards him. A cheerful mind is 
not only disposed to be affable and obliging, but 
raises the same good humor in those who come 
within its influence. A man finds himself pleased, 
he d6es not know why, with the cheerfulness of 
his companion ; it is like a sudden sunshine that 
awakens a secret delight in the mind, without her 
attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own 
accord, and naturally flows out into friendship and 
benevolence towards the person who has so kindly 
an effect upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in 
its third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a 
constant habitual gratitude to the great Author of 
nature. An inward cheerfulness is an implicit 
praise and thanksgiving to Providence under all 
its dispensations. It is a kind of acquiescence in 
the state wherein we are placed, and a secret appro- 
bation of the Divine Will in his conduct towards 
man. 

There are but two things which, in my opinion, 
can reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness of 
heart. The first of these is the sense of guilt. A 
man who lives in a state of vice and impenitence 
can have no title to that evenness and tranquillity 
of mind which is the health of the soul and the 
natural effect of virtue and innocence. Cheerful- 
ness in an ill man deserves a harder name than 
language can funish us with, and is many de- 
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grees beyond what we commonly call folly or 
madness. 

Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Su- 
preme Being, and consequently of a future state, 
under whatsoever titles it shelters itself, may 
likewise very reasonably deprive a man of this 
cheerfulness of temper. There is something so par- 
ticularly gloomy and offensive to human nature in 
the prospect of non-existence, that I cannot but 
wonder, with many excellent writers, how it is 
possible for a man to outlive the expectation of 
it. For my own part, I think the being of a God 
is so little to be doubted, that it is almost the only 
truth we are sure of, and such a truth as we meet 
with in every object, in every occurrence, and in 
every thought. If we look into the characters of 
this tribe of infidels, we generally find they are 
made up of pride, spleen, and cavil. It is indeed no 
wonder that men who are uneasy to themselves 
should be so to the rest of the world; and how is 
it possible for a man to be otherwise than uneasy in 
himself, who is in danger every moment of losing 
his entire existence and dropping into nothing ? 

The vicious man and atheist have therefore no 
pretence to cheerfulness, and wouldact very unrea- 
sonably should they endeavor after it. It is im- 
possible for any one to live in good humor and 
enjoy his present existence, who is apprehensive 
either of torment or of annihilation; of being mis- 
erable or of not being at all. 
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After having mentioned these two great prin- 
ciples, which are destructive of cheerfulness in 
their own nature, as well as in right reason, I can- 
not think of any other that ought to banish this 
happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain and 
sickness, shame and reproach, poverty and old 
age, nay death itself, considering the shortness of 
their duration and the advantage we may reap 
from them, do not deserve the name of evils. A 
good mind may bear up under them with fortitude, 
with indolence, and with cheerfulness of heart. 
The tossing of a tempest does not discompose him, 
which he is sure will bring him to a joyful harbor. 

A man who uses his best endeavors to live 
according to the dictates of virtue and right rea- 
son has two perpetual sources of cheerfulness, — in 
the consideration of his own nature, and of that 
Being on whom he has a dependence. If he looks 
into himself, he cannot but rejoice in that exist- 
ence, which is so lately bestowed upon him, and 
which, after millions of ages, will be still new, and 
still in its beginning. How many self -congratula- 
tions naturally arise in the mind, when it reflects 
on this its entrance into eternity, when it takes a 
view of those improvable faculties, which in a few 
years, and even at its first setting out, have made 
so considerable a progress, and which will be still 
receiving an increase of perfection, and conse- 
quently an increase of happiness! The conscious- 
ness of such a Being spreads a perpetual diiBfusion 
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of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himself every moment as 
more happy than he knows how to conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good 
mind is its consideration of that Being on whom 
we have our dependence, and in whom, though we 
behold him as yet but in the first faint discoveries 
of his perfections, we see everything that we can 
imagine is great, glorious, or amiable. We find 
ourselves everywhere upheld by his goodness, and 
surrounded with an immensity of love and mercy. 
In short, we depend upon a Being whose power 
qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity of 
means, whose goodness and truth engage him to 
make those happy who desire it of him, and whose 
unchangeableness will secure us in this happiness 
to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should 
perpetually cherish in his thoughts, will banish 
from us all that secret heaviness of heart which 
unthinking men are subject to when they lie under 
no real affliction, all that anguish which we may 
feel from an evil that actually oppresses us, to 
which I may likewise add those little cracklings 
of mirth and folly that are apter to betray virtue 
than support it; and establish in us such an even 
and cheerful temper, as makes us pleasing to our- 
selves, to those with whom we converse, and to 
Him whom we were made to please. 
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FROM "THE TATLER"^ 



THE DIET OF THE METROPOLIS 

Having intimated in my last paper that I 
design to take under my inspection the diet of this 
great city, I shall begin with a very earnest and 
serious exhortation to all my well-disposed readers, 
that they would return to the food of their fore- 
fathers, and reconcile themselves to beef and mut- 
ton. This was that diet which bred that hardy 
race of mortals who won the fields of Cressy and 
Agincourt. I need not go up so high as the his- 
tory of Guy, Earl of Warwick, who is well known 
to have eaten up a dun cow of his own killing. 
The renowned King Arthur is generally looked 
upon as the first who ever sat down to a whole 
roasted ox (which was certainly the best way to 
preserve the gravy) ; and it is further added, that 
he and his knights sat about it at his round table, 
and usually consumed it to the very bones before 
they would enter upon any debate of moment. 
The Black Prince was a professed lover of the 
brisket ; not to mention the history of the sirloin, 
or the institution of the order of beef-eaters,^ which 

1 Issac Bickerstaff was the name taken as that of the writer of 
the Tatler. 

^ The name given the yeomen of the Royal Guards. 
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are all so many evident and undeniable marks of 
the great respect which our warlike predecessors 
have paid to this excellent food. The tables of 
the ancient gentry of this nation were covered thrice 
a day with hot roast-beef ; and I am credibly in- 
formed by an antiquary who has searched the reg- 
isters in which the bills of fare of the court are 
recorded, that instead of tea and bread and butter, 
which have prevailed of late years, the maids of 
honor in Queen Elizabeth's time were allowed 
three rumps of beef for their breakfast. Mutton 
has likewise been in great repute among our valiant 
countrymen, but was formerly observed to be the 
food rather of men of nice and delicate appetites 
than those of strong and robust constitutions. 
For which reason, even to this day, we use the 
word sheep-biter as a term of reproach, as we do a 
beef-eater in a respectful and honorable sense. 
As for the flesh of lamb, veal, chicken, and other 
animals under age, they were the invention of 
sickly and degenerate palates, according to that 
wholesome remark of Daniel the historian, who 
takes notice, that in all taxes upon provisions, dur- 
ing the reigns of several of our .kings, there is 
nothing mentioned besides the flesh of such fowl 
and cattle as were arrived at their full growth and 
were mature for slaughter. The common people 
of this kingdom do still keep up the taste of their 
ancestors; and it is to this that we^in a great 
measure owe the unparalleled victories that have 
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been gained in this reign : for I would desire my 
reader to consider, what work our countrymen 
would have made at Blenheim and Ramillies, if 
they had been fed with fricassees and ragouts. 

For this reason we at present see the florid com- 
plexion, the strong limb, and the hale constitution, 
are to be found chiefly among the meaner sort of 
people, or in the wild gentry, who have been edu- 
cated among the woods and mountains : whereas 
many great families are insensibly fallen off from 
the athletic constitution of their progenitors, and 
are dwindled away into a pale, sickly, spindle- 
legged generation of valetudinarians. 

I may perhaps be thought extravagant in my 
notion ; but I must confess I am apt to impute the 
dishonors that sometimes happen in great families 
to the inflaming kind of diet which is so much in 
fashion. Many dishes can excite desire without 
giving strength, and heat the body without nour- 
ishing it : as physicians observe, that the poorest 
and most dispirited blood is most subject to fevers. 
I look upon a French ragout to be as pernicious to 
the stomach as a glass of spirits ; and when I have 
seen a young lady swallow all the instigations of 
high soups, seasoned sauces, and forced meats, I 
have wondered at the despair or tedious sighing of 
her lovers. 

The rules among these false delicates are to be 
as contradictory as they can be to nature. 

Without expecting the return of hunger, they 
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eat for appetite, and prepare dishes not to allay, 
but to excite it. 

They admit of nothing at their tables in its nat- 
ural form or without some disguise. 

They are to eat everything before it comes in 
season, and to leave it off as soon as it is good to be 
eaten. 

« 

They are not to approve anything that is agree- 
able to ordinary palates ; and nothing is to gratify 
their senses but what would offend those of their 
inferiors. 

I remember I was last summer invited to a 
friend's house, who is a great admirer of the 
French cookery, and (as the phrase is) "eats 
well."^ At our sitting down I found the table 
covered with a great variety of unknown dishes. 
I was mightily at a loss to learn what they were, 
and therefore did not know where to help myself. 
That which stood before me I took to be a roasted 
porcupine ; however, did not care for asking ques- 
tions, and have since been informed that it was 
only a larded turkey. I afterwards passed my eye 
over several hashes, which I do not know the 
names of to this day ; and hearing that they were 
delicacies, did not think fit to meddle with them. 

Among other dainties, I saw something like a 
pheasant, and therefore desired to be helped to a 
wing of it, but, to my great surprise, my friend 
told me it was a rabbit, which is a sort of meat I 

^ A colloquial phrase which has now gone out of good use. 
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never cared for. At last I discovered, with some 
joy, a pig at the lower end of the table, and begged 
a gentleman that was near it to cut me a piece 
of it. Upon which the gentleman of the honse 
said, with great civility, I am snre yon will like 
the pig, for it was whipped to death.^ I must 
confess I heard him with horror, and could. not 
eat of an animal that had died such a tragical 
death. I was now in great hunger and confusion, 
when, methought, I smelled the agreeable savor 
of roast-beef, but could not tell from which dish it 
arose, though I did not question but it lay dis- 
guised in one of them. Upon turning my head, I 
saw a noble sirloin on the side-table, smoking in 
the most delicious manner. I had recourse to it 
more than once, and could not see, without some 
indignation, that substantial English dish banished 
in so ignominious a manner to make way for 
French kickshaws. 

The dessert was brought up at last, which, in 
truth, was as extraordinary as anything that had 
come before it. The whole, when ranged in its 
proper order, looked like a very beautiful winter- 
piece. There were several pyramids of candied 
sweetmeats, that hung like icicles, with fruits 
scattered up and down, and hid in an artificial 
kind of frost. At the same time, there were great 
quantities of cream, beaten up into a snow, and 
near them little plates of sugar-plums, disposed 

1 Cf . Lamb's mention of this barbarons custom. 
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Uke 80 many heaps of hail-stones, with a multitude 
of congelations in jellies of various colors. I was 
indeed so pleased with the several objects which 
lay before me, that I did not care for displacing 
any of them, and was half angry with the rest of 
the company, that, for the sake of a piece of 
lemon-peel, or a sugar-plum, would spoil so pleas- 
ing a picture. Indeed, I could not but smile to 
see several of them cooling their mouths with 
lumps of ice, which they had just before been 
burning with salts and peppers. 

As soon as this show was over I took my leave, 
that I might finish my dinner at my own house; 
for as I in everything love what is simple and 
natural, so particularly in my food. Two plain 
dishes, with two or three good-natured, cheerful, 
ingenious friends, would make me more pleased 
and vain than all that pomp and luxury can 
bestow. For it is my maxim, *' That he keeps the 
greatest table, who has the most valuable com- 
pany at it." 

CHARACTERS IN CONVERSATION 

I HAVE heard of a very valuable picture, wherein 
all the painters of the age in which it was drawn 
are represented sitting together in a circle and 
joining in a concert of music. Each of them 
plays upon such a particular instrument as is the 
most suitable to his character, and expresses that 
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style and manner of painting which is peculiar to 
him. The famous cupola-painter of those times, 
to show the grandeur and boldness of his figures, 
hath a horn in his mouth, which he seems to wind 
with great strength and force. On the contrary, 
an eminent artist, who wrought up his pictures 
with the greatest accuracy, and gave them all 
those delicate touches which are apt to please the 
nicest eye, is represented as tuning a theorbo. 
The same kind of humor runs through the whole 
piece. 

I have often from this hint imagined to my- 
self, that different talents in discourse might be 
shadowed out after the same manner by different 
kinds of music; and that the several conversable 
parts of mankind in this great city might be cast 
into proper characters and divisions, as they re- 
semble several instruments that are in use among 
the masters of harmony. Of these, therefore, 
in their order, and first of the drum. 

Your drums are the blusterers in conversation, 
that with a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, and a 
torrent for noise, domineer in public assemblies, 
overbear men of sense, stun their companions, 
and fill the place they are in with a rattling sound, 
that hath seldom any wit, humor, or good breed- 
ing in it. The drum, notwithstanding, by this 
boisterous vivacity, is very proper to impose upon 
the ignorant, and in conversation with ladies who 
are not of the finest taste often passes for a man 
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of mirth and wit, and for wonderful pleasant com- 
pany. I need not observe that the emptiness of 
the drum very much contributes to its noise. 

The lute is a character directly opposite to the 
drum, that sounds very finely by itself or in a 
very small concert. Its notes are exquisitely 
sweet and very low, easily drowned in a multitude 
of instruments, and even lost among a few, unless 
you give a particular attention to it. A lute is 
seldom heard in a company of more than five, 
whereas a drum will show itself to advantage 
in an assembly of five hundred. The lutanists, 
therefore, are men of a fine genius, uncommon re- 
flection, great affability, and esteemed chiefly by 
persons of a good taste, who are the only proper 
judges of so delightful and soft a melody. 

The trumpet is an instrument that has in it no 
compass of music or variety of sound, but is not- 
withstanding very agreeable so long as it keeps 
within its pitch. It has not above four or five 
notes, which are, however, very pleasing, and 
capable of exquisite turns and modulations. The 
gentlemen who fall under this denomination are 
your men of the most fashionable education and 
. refined breeding, who have learned a certain 
smoothness of discourse and sprightliness of air 
from the polite company they have kept, but at 
the same time have shallow parts, weak judgments, 
and a short reach of understanding. A play-house, 
a drawing-room, a ball, a visiting-day, or a ring at 
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Hyde Park are the few notes they are masters of, 
which they touch upon in all conversations. The 
trumpet, however, is a necessary instrument about 
a court, and a proper enlivener of a concert, 
though of no great harmony by itself. 

Violins are the lively, forward, importunate 
wits, that distinguish themselves by the flourishes 
of imagination, sharpness of repartee, glances of 
satire, and bear away the upper part in every 
concert. I cannot, however, but observe, that 
when a man is not disposed to hear music, there 
is not a more disagreeable sound in harmony 
than that of a violin. 

There is another musical instrument, which is 
naore frequent in this nation than in any other ; I 
mean your bass-viol, which grumbles in the bottom 
of the concert, and with a surly masculine sound 
strengthens the harmony and tempers the sweet- 
ness of the several instruments that play along 
with it. The bass-viol is an instrument of a quite 
different nature to the trumpet, and may signify 
men of rough sense and unpolished parts, who do 
not love to hear themselves talk, but sometimes 
break out with an agreeable bluntness, unexpected 
wit, and surly pleasantries, to the no small diver- 
sion of their friends and companions. In short, I 
look upon every sensible, true-born Briton to be 
naturally a bass-viol. 

As for your rural wits, who talk with great elo- 
quence and alacrity of foxes, hounds, horses, quick- 
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set hedges, and six-bar gates, double ditches, and 
broken necks, I am in doubt whether I should give 
them a place in the conversable world. However, 
if they will content themselves with being raised 
to the dignity of hunting-horns, I shall desire for 
the future that they may be known by that name. 

I must not here omit the bagpipe species, that 
will entertain you from morning to night with the 
repetition of a few notes which are played over 
and over, with the perpetual humming of a drone 
running underneath them. These are your dull, 
heavy, tedious, story-tellers, the load and burden 
of conversations, that set up for men of importance, 
by knowing secret historj'^ and giving an account 
of transactions, that whether* they ever passed in 
the world or not doth not signify an halfpenny 
to its instruction or its welfare. Some have ob- 
served that the northern parts of this island are 
more particularly fruitful in bagpipes. 

There are so very few persons who are masters in 
every kind of conversation, and can talk on all sub- 
jects, that I do not know whether we should make 
a distinct species of them ; nevertheless, that my 
scheme may not be defective, for the sake of those 
few who are endowed with such extraordinary 
talents, I shall allow them to be harpsichords, a 
kind of music which every one knows is a concert 
by itself. 

As for your passing bells, who look upon mirth 
as criminal, and talk of nothing but what is 
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melancholy in itself, and mortifying to human 
nature, I shall not mention them. 

I shall likewise pass over in silence all the rab- 
ble of mankind, that crowd our streets, coffee- 
houses, feasts, and public tables. I cannot call 
their discourse conversation, but rather something 
that is practiced in imitation of it. For which 
reason, if I would describe them by any musical 
instrument, it should be by those-modern inventions 
of the bladder and string, tongs and key, marrow- 
bone and cleaver. 

My reader will doubtless observe that I have 
only touched here upon male instruments, having 
reserved my female concert to another occasion. 
If he has a mind to know where these several 
characters are to be met with, I could direct him 
to a whole club of drums ; not to mention another 
of bagpipes, which I have before given some ac- 
count of in my description of our nightly meetings 
in Sheer Lane. The lutes may often be met with 
in couples upon the banks of a crystal stream 
or in the retreats of shady woods and flowery 
meadows, which ior different reasons are likewise 
the great resort of your hunting-horns. Bass- 
viols are frequently to be found over a glass of 
stale beer and a pipe of tobacco ; whereas those 
who set up for violins seldom fail to make their 
appearance at Will's once every evening. You 
may meet with a trumpet anywhere on the other 
side of Charing Cross. 
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That we may draw something for our advantage 
in life out of the foregoing discourse, I must en- 
treat my reader to niake a narrow search into his 
life and conversation, and upon his leaving any 
company, to examine himself seriously, whether 
he has behaved himself in it like a drum or a trum- 
pet, a violin, or a bass-viol ; and accordingly en- 
deavor to mend his music for the future. For 
my own part, I must confess I was a drum for 
many years ; nay, and a very noisy one, till having 
polished myself a little in good company, I threw 
as much of the trumpet into my conversation as 
was possible for a man of an impetuous temper, by 
which mixture of different musics, I look upon 
myself, during the course of manj'^ years, to have 
resembled a tabor and pipe. I have since very 
much endeavored at the sweetness of the lute ; 
but in spite of all my resolutions, I must confess, 
with great confusion, that I find myself daily de- 
generating into a bagpipe, — whether it be the 
effect of my old age or of the company, I know 
not. All that I can do is to keep a watch over my 
conversation, and to silence the drone as soon as I 
find it begin to hum in my discourse, being deter- 
mined rather to hear the notes of others than to 
play out of tune and encroach on their parts in the 
concert by the noise of so tiresome an instrument. 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter which 
I received last night from a friend of mine, who 
knows very well my notions in this subject, and 
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invites me to pass the evening at his house, with a 
select company of friends, in the following words: — 
" Dear Isaac : I intend to have a concert at 
my house this evening, having by a great chance 
got a Harpsichord, which I am sure will entertain 
you very agreeably. There will be likewise two 
Lutes and a Trumpet : let me beg you to put 
yourself in tune, and believe me 

" Your very faithful servant, 

'^Nicholas Humdrum." 



THE TULIP GARDEN 

I CHANCED to rise very early one particular 
morning this summer, and took a walk into the 
country to divert myself among the fields and 
meadows, while the green was new and the flowers 
in their bloom. As at this season of the year 
every lane is a beautiful walk and every hedge 
full of nosegays, I lost myself with a great deal of 
pleasure among several thickets and bushes that 
were filled with a great variety of birds and an 
agreeable confusion of notes, which formed the 
pleasantest scene in the world to one who had 
passed a whole winter in noise and smoke. The 
freshness of the dews that lay upon everything 
about me, with the cool breath of the morning, 
which inspired the birds with so many delightful 
instincts, created in me the same kind of animal 
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pleasure, and made my heart overflow with such 
secret emotions of joy and satisfaction as are not 
to be described or accounted for. On this occa- 
sion, I could not but reflect upon a beautiful simile 
in Milton : — 

*' As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick, and sewers, annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages, and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine. 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound." 

Those who are conversant in the writings of 
polite authors receive an additional entertainment 
from the country, as it revives in their memories 
those charming descriptions with which such 
authors do frequently abound. 

I was thinking of the foregoing beautiful simile 
in Milton, and applying it to myself, when I ob- 
served to the windward of me a black cloud fall- 
ing to the earth in long trails of rain, which made 
me betake myself for shelter to a house which I 
saw at a little distance from the place where I was 
walking. As I sat in the porch, I heard the voices 
of two or three persons, who seemed very earnest 
in discourse. My curiosity was raised when I 
heard the names of Alexander the Great and 
Artaxerxes ; and as their talk seemed to run on 
ancient heroes, I concluded there could not be any 
secret in it, for which reason I thought I might 
very fairly listen to what they said. 
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After several parallels between great men, which 
appeared to me altogether groundless and chimeri- 
cal, I was surprised to hear one say, "That he 
valued the Black Prince more than the Duke of 
Vendosme." How the Duke of Vendosrae should 
become a rival of the Black Prince's, I could not 
conceive, and was more startled when I heard a 
second affirm with great vehemence, " That if the 
Emperor of Germany was not going off, he should 
like him better than either of them." He added, 
" That though the season was so changeable, the 
Duke of Marlborough was in blooming beauty." I 
was wondering to myself from whence they had re- 
ceived this odd intelligence, especially when IJieard 
them mention the names of several other great 
generals, as the Prince of Hesse, and the King of 
Sweden, who, they said, were both running away. 
To which they added, what I entirely agreed with 
them in, " That the Crown of France was very weak, 
but that the Marshal Villars still kept his colors." 
At last one of them told the company, " If they 
would go along with him, he would show them a 
Chimney Sweeper and a Painted Lady, which he 
was sure would very much please them." The 
shower which had driven them, as well as myself, 
into the house, was now over ; and as they were 
passing by me into the garden, I asked them to 
let me be one in their company. 

The gentleman of the house told me, " If I de- 
lighted in flowers, it would be worth my while, for 
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that^he believed he could show me such a blow of 
tulips as was not to be matched in the whole 
country." 

I accepted the offer, and immediately found that 
they had been talking in terras of gardening, and 
that the kings and generals they had mentioned 
were only so many tulips, to which the gardeners, 
according to their usual custom, had given such 
high titles and appellations of honor. 

I was very much pleased and astonished at the 
glorious show of these gay vegetables, that arose 
in great profusion on all the banks about us. 
Sometimes I considered them, with the eye of an 
ordinary spectator, as so many beautiful objects, 
varnished over with a natural gloss, and stained 
with such a variety of colors as are not to be 
equaled in any artificial dyes or tinctures. Some- 
times I considered every leaf as an elaborate piece 
of tissue, in which the threads and fibers were 
woven together into different configurations, which 
gave a different coloring to the light as it glanced 
on the several parts of the surface. Sometimes I 
considered the whole bed of tulips, according to 
the notion of the greatest mathematician and phi- 
losopher that ever lived, as a multitude of optic 
instruments, designed for the separating light into 
all those various colors of which it is composed. 

I was awakened out of these my philosophical 
speculations by observing the company often 
seemed to laugh at me. I accidentally praised a 
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tulip as one of the finest that I ever saw ; upon 
which they told me it was a common Fool's-coat. 
Upon that I praised a second, which it seems was 
but another kind of Fool's-coat. I had the same 
fate with two or three more ; for which reason I 
desired the owner of the garden to let me know 
which were the finest of the flowers, for that I 
was so unskilfull in the art that I thought the 
most beautiful were the most valuable, and that 
those which had the gayest colors were the most 
beautiful. The gentleman smiled at my igno- 
rance : he seemed a very plain, honest man, and a 
person of good sense, had not his head been 
touched with that distemper which Hippocrates 
calls the Tulippo-Mania^ TvTuTnrofiavia ; insomuch 
that he would talk very rationally on any subject 
in the world but a tulip. 

He told me, " That he valued the bed of flowers 
which lay before us, and was not above twenty 
yards in length and two in breadth, more than 
he would the best hundred acres of land in Eng- 
land ; " and added, " That it would have been 
worth twice the money it is, if a foolish cook-maid 
of his had not almost ruined him the last winter, 
by mistaking an handful of tulip-roots for an heap 
of onions, and by that means (says he) made me 
a dish of pottage, that cost me above £1000 ster- 
ling." He then showed me what he thought the 
finest of his tulips, which I found received all their 
value from their rarity and oddness, and put me 
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in mind of your great fortunes, which are not 
always the greatest beauties. 

I have often looked upon it as a piece of happi- 
ness, that I have never fallen into any of these 
fantastical tastes, nor esteemed anything the more 
for its being uncommon and hard to be met with. 
For this reason, I look upon the whole country in 
spring time as a spacious garden, and make as 
many visits to a spot of daisies, or a bank of 
violets, as a florist does to his borders and par- 
terres. There is not a bush in blossom within a 
mile of me which I am not acquainted with, nor 
scarce a daffodil or cowslip that withers away in 
my neighborhood without my missing it. I 
walked home in this temper of mind through 
several fields and meadows with an unspeakable 
pleasure, not without reflecting on the bounty 
of Providence, which has made the most pleasing 
and most beautiful objects the most ordinary and 
most common. 



FROM "THE CITIZEN OF THE 

WORLD " 



FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO FUM 
HOAM, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT PEKIN, 
IN CHINA 

AN ACCOUNT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

I AM just returned from Westminster Abbey, 
the place of sepulture for the philosophers, heroes, 
and kings of England. What a gloom do monu- 
mental inscriptions and all the venerable remains 
of deceased merit inspire ! Imagine a temple 
marked with the hand of antiquity, solemn as 
religious awe, adorned with all the magnificence 
of barbarous profusion, dim windows, fretted pil- 
lars, long colonnades, and dark ceilings. Think, 
then, what were my sensations at being intro- 
duced to such a scene. I stood in the midst of 
the temple, and threw my eyes round on the walls, 
filled with the statues, the inscriptions, and the 
monuments of the dead. 

1 Under this title Groldsmith published a series of papers in the 
form of letters, most of which, like the present, were supposed to 
be written by a Chinese traveler who was stajring in London. 

149 
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Alas ! I said to myself, how does pride attend 
the puny child of dust even to the grave ! Even 
humble as I am, I possess more consequence in 
the present scene than the greatest hero of them 
all : they have toiled for an honr to gain a tran- 
sient immortality, and are at length retired to 
the grave, where they have no attendant but the 
worm, none to flatter but the epitaph. 

As I was indulging such reflections, a gentle- 
man, dressed in black,^ perceiving me to be a 
stranger, came up, entered into conversation, and 
politely offered to be my instructor and guide 
through the temple. "If any monument," said 
he, "should particularly excite your curiosity, I 
shall endeavor to satisfy your demands." I ac- 
cepted, with thanks, the gentleman's offer, adding, 
that " I was come to observe the policy, the 
wisdom, and the justice of the English in con- 
ferring rewards upon deceased merit. If adula- 
tion like this," continued I, "be properly con- 
ducted, as it can no ways injure those who are 
flattered, so it may be a glorious incentive to 
those who are now capable of enjoying it. It is 
the duty of every good government to turn this 
monumental pride to its own advantage ; to be- 
come strong in the aggregate from the weakness 



^ The '' man in black " has been variously thought to be sketched 
from Goldsmith's father and brother Henry. The truth probably is 
that the character is founded upon reminiscences of both those rela- 
tions, combined with some studies of the author's self. 
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of the individual. ,If none but the truly great 
have a place in this awful repository, a temple 
like this will give the finest lessons of morality 
and be a strong incentive to true ambition. I am 
told that none have a place here but characters 
of the most distinguished merit." The man in 
black seemed impatient at my observations, so I 
discontinued my remarks, and we walked on to- 
gether to take a view of every particular monu- 
ment in order as it lay. 

As the eye is naturally caught by the finest 
objects, I could not avoid being particularly 
curious about one monument, which appeared 
more beautiful than the rest : ^^ That," said I to 
my guide, " I take to be the tomb of some very 
great man. By the peculiar excellence of the 
workmanship and the magnificence of the design, 
this must be a trophy raised to the memory of 
some king who has saved his country from ruin, 
or lawgiver who has reduced his fellow-citizens 
from anarchy into just subjection." — "It is not 
requisite," replied my companion, smiling, "to 
have such qualifications in order to have a very 
fine monument here : more humble abilities will 
suffice." — " What, I suppose, then, the gaining 
two or three battles, or the taking half a score 
towns, is thought a sufficient qualification ? " — 
" Gaining battles or taking towns," replied the 
man in black, " may be of service ; but a gentle- 
man may have a very fine monument here without 
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ever seeing a battle or a siege." — " This, then, is 
the monument of some poet, I presume — of one 
whose wit has gained him immortality?" — "No, 
Sir," replied my guide, " the gentleman who lies 
here never made verses ; and as for wit, he de- 
spised it in others, because he had none himself." 
— " Pray tell me, then, in a word," said I, pee- 
vishly, " what is the great man who lies here par- 
ticularly remarkable for ? " — " Remarkable, Sir ? " 
said my companion ; " why. Sir, the gentleman 
that lies here is remarkable, very remarkable — 
for a tomb in Westminster Abbey." — " But, head 
of my Ancestors ! how has he got here ? I fancy- 
he could never bribe the guardians of the temple 
to give him a place : should he not be ashamed 
to be seen among corapan}^ where even moderate 
merit would look like infamy?" — "I suppose," 
replied the man in black, "the gentleman was 
rich, and his friends, as is usual in such a case, 
told him he was great. He readily believed 
them ; the guardians of the temple, as they got 
by the self-delusion, were ready to believe him 
too ; so he paid his money for a fine monument ; 
and the workman, as you see, has made him one 
of the most beautiful. Think not, however, that 
this gentleman is singular in his desire of being 
buried among the great ; there are several others 
in the temple, who, hated and shunned by the 
great while alive, have come here, fully resolved 
to keep them company now they are dead." 
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As we walked along to a particular part of the 
temple, "There," says the gentleman, pointing 
with his finger, " that is the Poet's Corner ; there 
you see the monuments of Shakespeare, and Milton, 
and Prior, and Drayton." — "Drayton!" I re- 
plied ; " I never heard of him before ; but I have 
been told of one Pope^ — is he there?" — "It is 
time enough," replied my guide, "these hundred 
years ; he is not long dead ; people have not done 
hating him yet." — " Strange," cried I ; " can any 
be found to hate a man whose life was wholly 
spent in entertaining and instructing his fellow- 
creatures?" — "Yes," says my guide, "they hate 
him for that very reason. There are a set of men 
called answerers of books, who take upon them to 
watch the republic ,of letters, and distribute repu- 
tation by the sheet; they are incapable of giving 
pleasure themselves, and hinder those that would. 
These answerers have no other employment but to 
cry out Dunce and Scribbler ; to praise the dead 
and revile the living ; to grant a man of confessed 
abilities some small share of merit ; to applaud 
twenty blockheads in order to gain the reputation 
of candor ; and to revile the moral character of 
the man whose writings they cannot injure. Such 
wretches are kept in pay by some mercenary 
bookseller, or, more frequently, the bookseller 
himself takes this dirty work off their hands, as 

1 Pope, the greatest poet of the first part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had been dead fifteen years at the time of writing. 
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all that is required is to be very abusive and very 
dull. Every poet of any genius is sure to find 
such enemies; he feels, though he seems to despise 
their malice ; they make him miserable here, and 
in the pursuit of empty fame, at last he gains solid 
anxiety." 

" Has this been the case with every poet I see 
here?" cried I. "Yes, with every mother's son of 
them," replied he, " except he happened to be born 
a mandarin. If he has much money, he may buy 
reputation from your book -answerers, as well as a 
monument from the guardians of the temple." 

" But are there not some men of distinguished 
taste, as in China, who are willing to patronize 
men of merit, and soften the rancor of malevolent 
dullness ? " 

"I own there are many,"^ replied the man in 
black ; " but, alas ! Sir, the book-answerers crowd 
about them, and call themselves the writers of 
books; and the patron is too indolent to distin- 
guish : thus poets are kept at a distance, while 
their enemies eat up all their rewards at the man- 
darin's table." 

Leaving this part of the temple, we made up to 
an iron gate, through which my companion told 
me we were to pass, in order to see the monuments 
of the kings. Accordingly, I marched up without 
further ceremony, and was going to enter, when a 

1 It had been the custom for men of wealth to encourage litera- 
ture by giving money to men of letters. 
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person, who held the gate in his hand, told me I 
must pay first. I was surprised at such a demand ; 
and asked the man whether the people of England 
kept a show? — whether the paltry sum he de- 
manded was not a national reproach? — whether it 
was not more to the honor of the country to let 
their magnificence, or their antiquities, be openly 
seen, than thus meanly to tax a curiosity which 
tended to their own honor ? " As for your ques- 
tions," replied the gate-keeper, " to be sure they 
may be very right, because I don't understand 
them ; but, as for that there threepence, I farm it 
from one — who rents it from another — who hires 
it from a third — who leases it from the guardians 
of the temple, — and we all must live." I ex- 
pected, upon paying here, to see something extraor- 
dinary, since what I had seen for nothing filled 
me with so much surprise : but in this I was dis- 
appointed; there was little more within than black 
coffins, rusty armor, tattered standards, and some 
few slovenly figures in wax. I was sorry I had 
paid, but I comforted myself by considering it 
would be my last payment. A person attended 
us, who, without once blushing, told a hundred 
lies : he talked of a lady who died by pricking her 
finger, of a king with a golden head, and twenty 
such pieces of absurdity. " Look ye there, gentle- 
men," says he, pointing to an old oak chair, 
" there's a curiosity for ye ; in that chair the 
kings of England were crowned : you see also a 
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stone underneath, and that stone is Jacob's pillow." 
I could see no curiosity either in the oak chair or 
the stone : could I, indeed, behold one of the old 
kings of England seated in this, or Jacob's head 
laid upon the other, there might be something 
curious in the sight ; but in the present case, 
there was no more reason for my surprise, than if 
I should pick a stone from their streets, and call 
it a curiosity, merely because one of the kings 
happened to tread upon it as he passed in a pro- 
cession. 

From hence our conductor led us through sev- 
eral dark walks and winding ways, uttering lies, 
talking to himself, and flourishing a wand which 
he held in his hand. He reminded me of the 
black magicians of Kobi. After we had been 
almost fatigued with a variety of objects, he at 
last desired me to consider attentively a certain 
suit of armor, which seemed to show nothing 
remarkable. "This armor," said he, "belonged 
to General Monk."^ — "Very surprising that a 
general should wear armor!" — "And pray," 
added he, " observe this cap ; this is General 
Monk's cap." — " Very strange, indeed, very 
strange, that a general should have a cap also ! 
Pray, friend, what might this cap have cost origi- 
nally? " — " That, Sir," says he, " I don't know ; but 
this cap is all the wages I have for my trouble." 

1 A commander who succeeded Cromwell and was influential in 
restoring Charles U. 
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— "A very small recompense, truly," said I. "Not 
so very small," replied he, " for every gentleman 
puts some money into it, and I spend the money." — 
" What — more money ! still more money ! " — 
"Every gentleman gives something, Sir." — "I'll 
give thee nothing," returned I ; " the guardians of 
the temple should pay you your wages, friend, and 
not permit you to squeeze thus from every spec- 
tator. When we pay our money at the door to 
see a show, we never give more as we are going 
out. Sure, the guardians of the temple can never 
think they get enough. Show me the gate; if I 
stay longer I may probably meet with more of 
those ecclesiastical beggars." 

Thus leaving the temple precipitately, I re- 
turned to my lodgings, in order to ruminate over 
what was great, and to despise what was mean, in 
the occurrences of the day. 



TO THE SAME 

THE VENDERS OF QUACK MEDICINES AND NOS- 

TKUMS RIDICULED 1 

Whatever may be the merits of the English 
in other sciences, they seem peculiarly excellent 

1 The irony of this paper has something personal in it. Gold- 
smith himself had studied medicine and practiced, although with- 
out much success. 
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in the art of healing.^ There is scarcely a dis- 
order incident to humanity, against which they 
are not possessed with a most infallible antidote. 
The professors of other arts confess the inevitable 
intricacy of things ; talk with doubt, and decide 
with hesitation : but doubting is entirely unknown 
in medicine. The advertising professors here 
delight in cases of difficulty. Be the disorder 
never so desperate or radical, you will find num- 
bers in every street, who, by leveling a pill at 
the part affected, promise a certain cure, without 
loss of time or hindrance of business. 

When I consider the assiduity of this profession, 
their benevolence amazes me. They not only in 
general give their medicines for half value, but use 
the most persuasive remonstrances to induce the 
sick to come and be cured. Sure, there must be 
something strangely obstinate in an English 
patient, who refuses so much health upon such 
easy terms ! Does he take a pride in being bloated 
with a dropsy ? does he find pleasure in the alterna- 
tions of an intermittent fever? or feel as much 
satisfaction in nursing up his gout as he found 
pleasure in acquiring it? He must ; otherwise he 
would not reject such repeated assurances of in- 
stant relief. What can be more convincing than 
the manner in which the sick are invited to be 
well? The doctor first begs the most earnest 

1 This may be said with quite as much truth of our own country- 
men. 
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attention of the public to what he is going to 
propose : he solemnly affirms the pill was never 
found to want success ; he produces a list of those 
who have been rescued from the grave by taking 
it. Yet, notwithstanding all thi^, there are many 
here who now and then think proper to be sick. 
Only sick, did I say? there are some who even 
think proper to die ! Yes, by the head of Con- 
fucius ! they die ; though they might have pur- 
chased the health-restoring specific for half-a-crown 
at every corner. 

I am amazed, my dear Fum Hoam, that these 
doctors, who know what an obstinate set of peo- 
ple they have to deal with, have never thought of 
attempting to revive the dead. When the living 
are found to reject their prescriptions, they ought 
in conscience to apply to the dead, from whom 
they can expect no such mortifying repulses. 
They would find in the dead the most complying 
patients imaginable ; and what gratitude might 
they not expect from the patient's son, now no 
longer an heir, and his wife, now no longer a 
widow ! 

Think not, my friend, that there is anything 
chimerical in such an attempt ; they already per- 
form cures equally strange. What can be more 
truly astonishing, than to see old age restored to 
youth, and vigor to the most feeble constitutions? 
Yet this is performed here every day : a simple 
electuary effects these wonders, even without the 
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bungling ceremonies of having the patient boiled 
up in a kettle,^ or ground down in a mill. 

Few physicians here go through the ordinary 
courses of education, but receive all their knowl- 
edge of medicine by immediate inspiration from 
heaven. Some are thus inspired even at birth; 
and, what is very remarkable, understand their 
profession as well at three years old as at three- 
score. Others have spent a great part of their 
lives unconscious of any latent excellence, till a 
bankruptcy, or a residence in jail, has called their 
miraculous powers into exertion. And others still 
there are indebted to their superlative ignorance 
alone for success. The more ignorant the practi- 
tioner, the less capable is he thought of deceiving. 
The people here judge as they do in the East, 
where it is thought absolutely requisite that a 
man should be an idiot before he pretend to be 
either a conjuror or a doctor. 

When a physician by inspiration is sent for, he 
never perplexes the patient by previous examina- 
tions ; he asks very few questions, and those only 
for form's sake. He knows every disorder by intui- 
tion. He administers the pill or drop for every 
distemper ; nor is more inquisitive than the farrier 
while he drenches a horse. If the patient lives, 
then has he one more to add to the surviving list ; 
if he dies, then it may be justly said of the 
patient's disorder, that^ as it was not cured^ the dis- 
order was incurable, 

1 As Medea made youthful the father of Jason. 
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FROM HINGPO, A SLAVE IN PERSIA, 
TO ALTANGI, A TRAVELING PHILOSO- 
PHER OF CHINA, BY THE WAY OF 
MOSCOW 

THE philosopher's SON BEGINS TO BE DIS- 
GUSTED IN THE PURSUIT OF WISDOM — AN 
ALLEGORY TO PROVE ITS FUTILITY 

I BEGIN to have doubts whether wisdom be 
alone sufficient to make us happy; whether every 
step we make in refinement is not an inlet into 
new disquietudes. A mind too vigorous and 
active serves only to consume the body to which 
it is joined, as the richest jewels are soonest found 
to wear their settings. 

When we rise in knowledge, as the prospect 
widens the objects of our regard become more 
obscure; and the unlettered peasant, whose views 
are only directed to the narrow sphere around 
him, beholds Nature with a finer relish, and tastes 
her blessings with a keener appetite, than the 
philosopher whose mind attempts to grasp a uni- 
versal system.^ 

As I was some days ago pursuing this subject 
among a circle of my fellow-slaves, an ancient 

^ Bat neither, as a rule, enjoy nature so much as those who 
stand intellectually between them. 

M 
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Guebre^ of the number, equally remarkable for 
his piety and wisdom, seemed touched with my 
conversation, and desired to illustrate what I had 
been saying with an allegory taken from the 
Zenda vesta of Zoroaster: " By this we shall be 
taught," says he, "that they who travel in pur- 
suit of wisdom walk only in a circle; and after 
all their labor, at last return to their pristine 
ignorance; and in this also we shall see, that 
enthusiastic confidence or unsatisfying doubts 
terminate all our inquiries. 

" In early times, before myriads of nations 
covered the earth, the whole human race lived 
together in one valley. The simple inhabitants, 
surrounded on every side by lofty mountains, 
knew no other world but the little spot to which 
they were confined. They fancied the heavens 
bent down to meet the mountain tops, and formed 
an impenetrable wall to surround them. None 
had ever yet ventured to climb the steepy cliff, in 
order to explore those regions that lay beyond it; 
they knew the nature of the skies only from a 
tradition, which mentioned their being made of 
adamant: traditions make up the reasonings of the 
simple, and serve to silence every inquiry. 

" In this sequestered vale, blessed with all the 
spontaneous productions of nature, the honeyed 
blossom, the refreshing breeze, the gliding brook, 

1 The Guebres were the Persian Fire-worshipers, followers of 
Zoroaster. 
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and golden fruitage, the simple inhabitants seemed 
happy in themselves, in each other; they de- 
sired no greater pleasures, for they knew of none 
greater; ambition, pride, and envy were vices 
unknown among them; and from this peculiar 
simplicity of its possessors, the country was called 

THE VALLEY OF IGNORANCE. 

" At length, however, an unhappy youth, more 
aspiring than the rest, undertook to climb the 
mountain's side, and examine the summits, which 
were hitherto deemed inaccessible. The inhabit- 
ants from below gazed with wonder at his in- 
trepidity; some applauded* his courage, others 
censured his folly; still, however, he proceeded 
towards the place where the earth and heavens 
seemed to unite, and at length arrived at the 
wished for height with extreme labor and 
assiduity. 

" His first surprise was to find the skies, not as 
he expected within his reach, but still as far off as 
before. His amazement increased when he saw a 
wide extended region lying on the opposite side 
of the mountain; but it rose to astonishment when 
he beheld a country at a distance, more beautiful 
and alluring than even that he had just left 
behind. 

" As he continued to gaze with wonder, a 
genius, with a look of infinite modesty, approach- 
ing, offered to be his guide and instructor. ' The 
distant country which you so much admire,' says 
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the angelic being, 'is called the land of cer- 
tainty: in that charming retreat sentiment con- 
tributes to refine every sensual banquet ; the 
inhabitants are blessed with every solid enjoyment, 
and still more blessed in a perfect consciousness 
of their own felicity : ignorance in that country is 
wholly unknown; all there is satisfaction without 
alloy, for every pleasure first undergoes the ex- 
amination of reason. As for me I am called the 
Genius of Demonstration, and am stationed here 
in order to conduct every adventurer to that land 
of happiness, through those intervening regions 
you see overhung with fogs and darkness, and 
horrid with forests, cataracts, caverns, and various 
other shapes of danger. But follow me, and in 
time I may lead you to that distant desirable land 
of tranquillity.' 

" The intrepid traveler immediately put himself 
under the direction of the Genius, and both jour- 
neying on together with a slow but agreeable 
pace, deceived the tediousness of the way by con- 
versation. The beginning of the journey seemed 
to promise true satisfaction, but as they proceeded 
forward, the skies became more gloomy and the 
way more intricate; they often inadvertently ap- 
proached the brow of some frightful precipice, or 
the brink of a torrent, and were obliged to meas- 
ure back their former way: the gloom increasing 
as they proceeded, their pace became more slow; 
they paused at every step, frequently stumbled, 
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and their distrust and timidity increased. The 
Genius of Demonstration now therefore advised his 
pupil to grope upon hands and feet, as a method, 
though more slow, yet less liable to error. 

" In this manner they attempted to pursue their 
journey for some time, when they were overtaken 
by another Genius, who with a precipitate pace 
seemed traveling the same way. He was instantly 
known by the other to be the Genius of Proba- 
bility. He wore two wide extended wings at his 
back, which incessantly waved, without increasing 
the rapidity of his motion; his countenance be- 
trayed a confidence that the ignorant might mis- 
take for sincerity, and he had but one eye, which 
was fixed in the middle of his forehead. 

" ' Servant of Hormizda,' ^ cried he, approaching 
the mortal pilgrim, *if thou art traveling to the 
Land of Certainty, how is it possible to arrive 
there under the guidance of a Genius who proceeds 
forward so slowly, and is so little acquainted with 
the way? Follow me, we shall soon perform the 
journey to where every pleasure waits our ar- 
rival.' 

"The peremptory tone in which this Genius 
spoke, and the speed with which he moved for- 
ward, induced the traveler to change his con- 
ductor, and leaving his modest companion behind, 
he proceeded forward with his more confident 

1 Or Ormuzd, the principle of good in the old Persian worship, 
as Arimanes (p. 166) was the principle of evil. 
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director, seeming not a little pleased at the 
increased velocity of his motion. 

" But soon he found reason to repent. When- 
ever a torrent crossed their way, his guide taught 
him to despise the obstacle by plunging him in ; 
whenever a precipice presented, he was directed to 
fling himself forward. Thus each moment miracu- 
lously escaping, his repeated escapes only served 
to increase his temerity. He led him, therefore, 
forward, amidst infinite difficulties, till they ar- 
rived at the borders of an ocean, which appeared 
unnavigable from the black mist that lay upon its 
surface. Its unquiet waves were of the darkest 
hue, and gave a lively representation of the vari- 
ous agitations of the human mind. 

" The Genius of Probability now confessed his 
temerity, — owned his being an improper guide to 
the Land of Certainty, a country where no 
mortal had ever been permitted to arrive ; but, at 
the same time, offered to supply the traveler with 
another conductor, who should carry him to the 
Land of Confidence, a region where the in- 
habitants lived with the utmost tranquillity, and 
tasted almost as much satisfaction as if in the Land 
of Certainty. Not waiting for a reply, he stamped 
three times on the ground, and called forth the 
Demon of Error, a gloomy fiend of the servants of 
Arimanes. The yawning earth gave up the reluc- 
tant savage, who seemed unable to bear the light 
of the day. His stature was enormous, his color 
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black and hideous, his aspect betrayed a thousand 
varying passions, and he spread forth pinions that 
were fitted for the most rapid flight. The trav- 
eler at first was shocked at the specter ; but, finding 
him obedient to a superior power, he assumed his 
former tranquillity. 

" ' I have called you to duty,' cries the Genius to 
the Demon, ' to bear on your back a son of mor- 
tality over the Ocean op Doubts, into the Land 
OF Confidence ; I expect you will perform your 
commission with punctuality. And as for you,' 
continued the Genius, addressing the traveler, 
'when once I have bound this fillet round your 
eyes, let no voice of persuasion, nor threats the 
most terrifying, persuade you to unbind it in order 
to look round ; keep the fillet fast, look not at the 
ocean below, and you may certainly expect to arrive 
at a region of pleasure.' 

" Thus saying, and the traveler's eyes being cov- 
ered, the Demon, muttering curses, raised him on 
his back, and instantly, upborne by his strong pin- 
ions, directed his flight among the clouds. Neither 
the loudest thunder, nor the most angry tempest, 
could persuade the traveler to unbind his eyes. 
The Demon directed his flight downwards, and 
skimmed the surface of the ocean ; a thousand 
voices, some with loud invectives, others in the 
sarcastic tones of contempt, vainly endeavored to 
persuade him to look round ; but he still contin- 
ued to keep his eyes covered, and would, in all 
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probability, have arrived at the happy land, had 
not flattery effected what other means could not 
perform. For now he heard himself welcomed on 
every side to the promised land, and a universal 
shout of joy was sent forth at his safe arrival. The 
wearied traveler, desirous of seeing the long 
wished for country, at length pulled the fillet from 
his eyes, and ventured to look round him. But 
he had unloosed the band too soon ; he was not yet 
above half way over. The Demon, who was still 
hovering in the air, and had produced those sounds 
only in order to deceive, was now freed from his 
commission ; wherefore, throwing the astonished 
traveler from his back, the unhappy youth fell 
headlong into the subjacent Ocean of Doubts, from 
whence he never after was seen to rise." 



FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO FUM 

HOAM 

THE DIFFICULTY OF RISING IN LITERARY 
REPUTATION WITHOUT INTRIGUE OR RICHES 

I HAVE frequently admired the manner of criti- 
cising in China, where the learned are assembled 
in a body to judge of every new publication ; to 
examine the merits of the work without knowing 
the circumstances of the author ; and then to usher 
it into the world with proper marks of respect or 
reprobation. 
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In England, there are no such tribunals erected ; 
but if a man thinks proper to be a judge of genius, 
few will be at the pains to contradict his preten- 
sions. If any choose to be critics, it is but saying 
they are critics, and from that time forward, they 
become invested with full power and authority 
over every caitiff who aims at their instruction or 
entertainment. 

As almost every member of society has, by this 
means, a vote in literary transactions, it is no way 
surprising to find the rich leading the way here, as 
in other common concerns of life ; to see them 
either bribing the numerous herd of voters by their 
interest, or browbeating them by their authority. 

A great man says, at his table, that such a book 
"is no bad thing." Immediately the praise is 
carried off by five flatterers, to be dispersed at 
twelve different coffeehouses, from whence it cir- 
culates, still improving as it proceeds, through 
forty-five houses, where cheaper liquors are sold ; 
from thence it is carried away by the honest trades- 
man to his own fireside, where the applause is 
eagerly caught up by his wife and children, who 
have been long taught to regard his judgment as 
the standard of perfection. Thus, when we have 
traced a wide extended literary reputation up to 
its original source, we shall find it derived from 
some great man, who has, perhaps, received all his 
education and English from a tutor of Berne, or a 
dancing master of Picardy. 
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The English are people of good sense ; and I am 
the more surprised to find them swayed in their 
opinions by men who often, from their very educa- 
tion, are incompetent judges. Men who, being 
always bred in affluence, see the world only on 
one side are surely improper judges of human 
nature : they may, indeed, describe a ceremony, a 
pageant, or a ball ; but how can they pretend to 
dive into the secrets of the human heart, who have 
been nursed up only in forms, and daily behold 
nothing but the same insipid adulation smiling 
upon every face? Few of them have been bred in 
that best of schools, the school of adversity ; and, 
by what I can learn, fewer still have been bred in 
any school at all. 

From such a description, one would think, that 
a droning duke, or a dowager duchess, was not 
possessed of more just pretensions to taste than 
persons of less quality ; and yet whatever the one 
or the other may write or praise shall pass for 
perfection, without further examination. A noble- 
man has but to take a pen, ink, and paper, write 
away through three large volumes, and then sign 
his name to the title-page ; though the whole 
might have been before more disgusting than his 
own rent-roll, yet signing his name and title gives 
value to the deed, title being alone equivalent to 
taste, imagination, and genius. 

As soon as a piece, therefore, is published, the 
first questions are, Who is the author ? Does he 
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keep a coach? Where lies his estate? What sort 
of table does he keep ? If he happens to be poor, 
and unqualified for such a scrutiny, he and his 
works sink into irremediable obscurity ; and too 
late he finds, that having fed upon turtle is a more 
ready way to fame than having digested TuUy.^ 

The poor devil against whom fashion has set its 
face vainly alleges, that he has been bred in every 
part of Europe where knowledge was to be sold ; 
that he has grown pale in the study of nature and 
himself; his works may please upon the perusal, 
but his pretensions to fame are entirely disre- 
garded : he is treated like a fiddler, whose music, 
though liked, is not much praised, because he lives 
by it ; while a gentleman performer, though the most 
wretched scraper alive, throws the audience into 
raptures. The fiddler, indeed, may in such a case 
console himself by thinking, that while the other 
goes off with all the praise, he runs away with all 
the money : but here the parallel drops ; for while 
the nobleman triumphs in unmerited applause, the 
author by profession steals off with — nothing.^ 

The poor, therefore, here, who draw their pens 
auxiliary to the laws of their country, must think 
themselves very happy if they find, not fame, but 
forgiveness : and yet they are hardly treated ; for, 
as every country grows more polite the press be- 

^ Marcus Tullius Cicero is sometimes so called. 
2 It is very fortunate that we have nothing of this sort in litera- 
ture to-day. 
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comes more useful ; and writers become more nec- 
essary, as readers are supposed to increase. In a 
polished society, that man, though in rags, who 
has the power of enforcing virtue from the press, 
is of more real use than forty stupid bramins, or 
bonzes, or guebres, though they preached never so 
often, never so loud, or never so long. That man, 
though in rags, who is capable of deceiving even 
indolence into wisdom, and who professes amuse- 
ment, while he aims at reformation, is more useful 
in refined society than twenty cardinals, with all 
their scarlet, and tricked out in all the fopperies 
of scholastic finery. 



FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO HINGPO i 

PROPER LESSONS TO A YOUTH ENTERING THE 
WORLD; WITH FABLES SUITED TO THE OCCASION 

The news of your freedom lifts the load of 
former anxiety from my mind; I can now think 
of my son without regret, applaud his resignation 
under calamities, and his conduct in extricating 
himself from them. 

You are now free, just let loose from the bondage 
of a hard master : this is the crisis of your fate ; 
and as you now manage fortune, succeeding life 

^ Hingpo had been captured while on a journey and made a 
slave. He was now, however, released. 
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will be marked with happiness or misery. A few 
years perseverance in prudence, which at your age 
is but another name for virtue, will ensure comfort, 
pleasure, tranquillity, esteem ; too eager an enjoy- 
ment of every good that now offers will reverse 
the medal, and present you with poverty, anxiety, 
remorse, contempt. 

As it has been observed, that none are better 
qualified to give others advice than those who 
have taken the least of it themselves, so in this 
respect I find myself perfectly authorized to offer 
mine, even though I should waive my paternal 
authority upon this occasion. 

The most usual way among young men who have 
no resolution of their own, is first to ask one friend's 
advice, and follow it for some time ; then to ask 
advice of another, and turn to that ; so of a third : 
still unsteady, always changing. However, be 
assured, that every change of this nature is for 
the worse : people may tell you of your being un- 
fit for some peculiar occupations in life ; but heed 
them not ; whatever employment you follow with 
perseverance and assiduity, will be found fit for 
you : it will be your support in youth, and com- 
fort in age. In learning the useful part of every 
profession, very moderate abilities will suflBce ; 
even if the mind be a little balanced with stupid- 
ity, it may in this case be useful. Great abilities 
have always been less serviceable to the possessors 
than moderate ones. Life has been compared to 
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a race, but the allusion still improves by observing, 
that the most swift are ever the least manageable. 

To know one profession only is enough for one 
man to know ; and this (whatever the professors 
may tell you to the contrary) is soon learned. Be 
contented, therefore, with one good employment ; 
for if you understand two at a time, people will 
give you business in neither. 

A conjuror and a tailor once happened to con- 
verse together. " Alas ! " cried the tailor, '' what 
an unhappy poor creature I am ; if people should 
ever take it in their heads to live without clothes, 
I am undone ; I have no other trade to have 
recourse to." — "Indeed, friend, I pity you 
sincerely," replies the conjuror ; " but, thank 
Heaven, things are not quite so bad with me ; 
for if one trick should fail, I have a hundred 
tricks more for them yet. However, if at any 
time you are reduced to beggary, apply to me, and 
I will relieve you." A famine overspread the 
land ; the tailor made a shift to live, because his 
customers could not be without clothes; but the 
poor conjuror, with all his hundred tricks, could 
find none that had money to throw away ; it was 
in vain that he promised to eat fire or to vomit 
pins; no single creature would relieve him, till 
he was at last obliged to beg from the very tailor 
whose calling he had formerly despised. 

There are no obstructions more fatal to fortune 
than pride and resentment. If you must resent 
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injuries at all, at least suppress your indignation 
until you become rich, and then show away : the 
resentment of a poor man is like the efforts of a 
harmless insect to sting ; it may get him crushed, 
but cannot defend him. Who values that anger 
which is consumed only in empty menaces? 

Once upon a time, a goose fed its young by a 
pond side ; and a goose, in such circumstances, is 
always extremely proud and excessively punctili- 
ous. If any other animal, without the least design 
to offend, happened to pass that way, the goose 
was immediately at him. The pond, she said, was 
hers, and she would maintain a right in it, and 
support her honor, while she had a bill to hiss or 
a wing to flutter. In this manner she drove away 
ducks, pigs, and chickens ; nay, even the insidious 
cat was seen to scamper. A lounging mastiff, 
however, happened to pass by, and thought it no 
harm if he should lap a little of the water, as he 
was thirsty. The guardian goose flew at him like 
a fury, pecked at him with her beak, and slapped 
him with her feathers. The dog grew angry, had 
twenty times a good mind to give her a sly snap ; 
but suppressing his indignation, because his master 
was nigh, " A pox take thee," cries he, " for a fool ! 
sure those who have neither strength nor weapons 
to fight, at least should be civil ; that fluttering 
and hissing of thine may one day get thine head 
snapt off, but it can neither injure thy enemies 
nor ever protect thee." So saying, he went for- 
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ward to the pond, quenched his thirst in spite of 
the goose, and followed his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortune of youth is, 
that while they are willing to take offence from 
none, they are also equally desirous of giving none 
offence. From hence they endeavor to please all, 
comply with every request, attempt to suit them- 
selves to every company, have no will of their own, 
but, like wax, catch every contiguous impression. 
By thus attempting to give universal satisfaction, 
they at last find themselves miserably disap- 
pointed : to bring the generality of admirers on 
our side, it is sufficient to attempt pleasing a very 
few. 

A painter of eminence was once resolved to 
finish a piece which should please the whole world. 
When, therefore, he had drawn a picture in which 
his utmost skill was exhausted, it was exposed in 
the public market-place, with directions at the 
bottom for every spectator to mark with a brush, 
which lay by, every limb and feature which seemed 
erroneous. The spectators came, and in general 
applauded ; but each, willing to show his talent 
at criticism, marked whatever he thought proper. 
At evening, when the painter came, he was morti- 
fied to find the whole picture one universal blot — 
not a single stroke that was not stigmatized with 
marks of disapprobation : not satisfied with this 
trial, the next day he was resolved to try them in 
a different manner, and exposing his picture as be- 
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fore, desired that every spectator would mark 
those beauties he approved or admired. The 
people complied : and the artist, returning, found 
his picture replete with the marks of beauty : 
every stroke that had been yesterday condemned 
now received the character of approbation. " Well," 
cries the painter, " I now find that the best way to 
please one half of the world is not to mind what 
the other half says ; since what are faults in the 
eyes of these shall be by those regarded as 
beauties. " Adieu. 



FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO FUM 

HOAM 

THE HISTORY OF A PHILOSOPHIC COBBLER 

Though not very fond of seeing a pageant my- 
self, yet I am generally pleased with being in the 
crowd which sees it. It is amusing to observe the 
effect which such a spectacle has upon the variety 
of faces : the pleasure it excites in some, the envy 
in others, and the wislies it raises in all. With 
this design I lately went to see the entry of a 
foreign ambassador, resolved to make one in the 
mob, to shout as they shouted, to fix with earnest- 
ness upon the same frivolous objects, and partici- 
pate for a while the pleasures anfi the wishes of 
the vulgar. 

Struggling here for some time, in order to be 

N 
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first to see the cavalcade as it passed, some one of 
the crowd unluckily happened to tread upon my 
shoe, and tore it in such a manner, that I was 
utterly unqualified to march forward with the 
main body, and obliged to fall back in the rear. 
Thus rendered incapable of being a spectator of 
the show myself, I was at least willing to observe 
the spectators, and limped behind like one of the 
invalids which follow the march of an army. 

In this plight, as I was considering the eager- 
ness that appeared on every face, how some bustled 
to get foremost, and others contented themselves 
with taking a transient peep when they could; 
how some praised the four black servants that 
were stuck behind one of the equipages, and some 
the ribbons that decorated the horses' necks in 
another, my attention was called off to an object 
more extraordinary than any I had yet seen : a 
poor cobbler sat in his stall by the wayside, and 
continued to work, while the crowd passed by, 
without testifying the smallest share of curiosity. 
I own his want of attention excited mine ; and as 
I stood in need of his assistance, I thought it best 
to employ a philosophic cobbler on this occasion. 
Perceiving my business, therefore, he desired me 
to enter and sit down, took my shoe in his lap, and 
began to mend it with his usual indifference and 
taciturnity. 

" How, my friend," said I to him, " can you 
continue to work, while all those fine things are 
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passing by your door?" "Very fine they are, 
master," returned the cobbler, " for those that like 
them, to be sure ; but what are all those fine things 
to me ? You don't know what it is to be a cobbler, 
and so much the better for yourself. Your bread 
is baked : you may go and see sights the whole 
day, and eat a warm supper .when you come home 
at night ; but for me, if I should run hunting 
after all these fine folk, what should I get by my 
journey but an appetite, and, God help me ! I 
have too much of that at home already, without 
stirring out for it. Your people who may eat four 
meals a day, and a supper at night, are but a bad 
example to such a one as I. No, master, as God 
has called me into this world in order to mend old 
shoes, I have no business with fine folk, and they 
no business with me." I here interrupted him 
with a smile. " See this last, master," continues 
he, " and this hammer ; this last and hammer are 
the two best friends I have in this world ; nobody 
else will be my friend, because I want a friend. 
The great folks you saw pass by just now have five 
hundred friends, because they have no occasion 
for them : now, while ' I stick to my good friends 
here, I am very contented ; but when I ever so 
little run after sights and fine things, I begin to 
hate my work ; I grow sad, and have no" heart to 
mend shoes any longer." 

This discourse only served to raise my curiosity 
to know more of a man whom nature had thus 
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formed into a philosopher. I therefore insensibly 
led him into a history of his adventures : " I have 
lived," said he, " a wandering sort of a life now 
five-and-fifty years, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow ; for it was my misfortune, when I was 
young, to be fond of changing." — " You have been 
a traveler, then, I presume," interrupted I. " I 
cannot boast much of traveling," continued he, 
" for I have never left the parish in which I was 
born but three times in my life, that 1 can remem- 
ber ; but then there is not a street in the whole 
neighborhood that I have not lived in, at some 
time or another. When I began to settle and to 
take to my business in one street, some unforeseen 
misfortune, or a desire of trying my luck else- 
where, has removed me, perhaps a whole mile away 
from my former customers, while some more lucky 
cobbler would come into my place and make a 
handsome fortune among friends of my making : 
there was one who actually died in a stall that I 
had left, worth seven pounds seven shillings, all in 
hard gold, which he had quilted into the waistband 
of his breeches." 

I could not but smile at ^ these migrations of a 
man by the fireside, and continued to ask if he 
had ever been married. "Aye, that I have, 
master," replied he, " for sixteen long years ; and a 
weary life I had of it. Heaven knows. My wife 
took it into her head, that the only way to thrive 
in this world was to save money ; so, though our 
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comings-in were but about three shillings a week, 
all that ever she could lay her hands upon she 
used to hide away from me, though we were 
obliged to starve the whole week after for it. 

" The first three years we used to quarrel about 
this every day, and I always got the better ; but 
she had a hard spirit, and still continued to hide 
as usual : so that I was at last tired of quarreling 
and getting the better, and she scraped and 
scraped at pleasure, till I was almost starved to 
death. Her conduct drove me at last in despair 
to the alehouse ; here 1 used to sit with people 
who hated home like myself, drank while I had 
money left, and ran in score when any body would 
trust me ; till at last the landlady coming one day 
with a long bill when I was from home, and 
putting it into my wife's hands, the length of it 
effectually broke her heart. I searched the whole 
stall, after she was dead, for money, but she had 
hidden it so effectually, that, with all my pains, I 
could never find a farthing." 

By this time my shoe was mended, and satisfy- 
ing the poor artist for his trouble, and rewarding 
him besides for his information, I took my leave, 
and returned home to lengthen out the amuse- 
ment his conversation afforded, by communicating 
it to my friend. Adieu. 
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TO THE SAME 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE COURTS OF JUSTICE IN 

WESTMINISTER HALL 

I HAD some intentions lately of going to visit 
Bedlam,^ the place where those who go mad are 
confined. I went to wait upon the man in black 
to be my conductor, but I found him preparing 
to go to Westminster Hall, where the English 
hold their courts of justice. It gave me some 
surprise to find -my friend engaged in a law-suit, 
but more so when he informed me that it had been 
depending for several years. " How is it possi- 
ble," cried I, "for a man who knows the world 
to go to law? I am well acquainted with the 
courts of justice in China : they resemble rat- 
traps every one of them ; nothing more easy than 
to get in, but to get out again is attended with 
some difficulty, and more cunning than rats are 
generally found to possess ! " 

" Faith," replied my friend, " I should not have 
gone to law but that I was assured of success 
before I began; things were presented to me in 
so alluring a light, that I thought by barely de- 
claring myself a candidate for the prize, I had 
nothing more to do but to enjoy the fruits of the 

1 The great hospital for the insane was originally called Bethle- 
hem, but the name was corrupted. 
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victory. Thus have I been upon the eve of an 
imaginary triumph every term these ten years; 
have traveled forward with victory ever in my 
view, but ever out of reach : however, at present, 
I fancy we have hampered our antagonist in 
such a manner, that, without some unforeseen 
demur, we shall this very day lay him fairly on his 
back." 

"If things be so situated," said I, "I do not 
care if I attend you to the courts, and partake in 
the pleasure of your success. But prithee," con- 
tinued I, as we set forward, " what reasons have 
you to think an affair at last concluded, which 
has given you so many former disappointments ? " 
— " My lawyer tells me," returned he, " that I 
have Salkeld and Ventris strong in my favor, and 
that there are no less than fifteen cases in point." 

— "I understand," said I, " those are two of your 
judges who have already declared their opinions." 

— " Pardon me," replied my friend, " Salkeld and 
Ventris are lawyers who some hundred years ago 
gave their opinions on cases similar to mine ; 
these opinions, which make for me, my lawyer is 
to cite ; and those opinions which look another 
way are cited by the lawyer employed by my 
antagonist : as I observed, I have Salkeld and 
Ventris for me ; he has Coke and Hales for him : 
and he that has most opinions is most likely to 
carry his cause." — " But where is the necessity," 
cried I, "of prolonging a suit by citing the 
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opinions and reports of others, since the same 
good sense which determined lawyers in former 
ages may serve to guide your judges at this day ? 
They at that time gave their opinions only from 
the light of reason; your judges have the same 
light at present to direct them ; let me even add, 
a greater, as in former ages there were many 
prejudices from which the present is happily 
free. If arguing from authorities be exploded 
from every other branch of learning, why should 
it be particularly adhered to in tliis? I plainly 
foresee how such a method of investigation must 
embarrass every suit and even perplex the student ; 
ceremonies will be multiplied, formalities must 
increase, and more time will thus be spent in 
learning the arts of litigation than in the dis- 
covery of right." 

"I see," cries my friend, "that you are for a 
speedy administration of justice : but all the 
world will grant, that the more time that is taken 
up in considering any subject, the better it will 
be understood. Besides, it is the boast of an 
Englishman, that his property is secure, and all 
the world will grant, that a deliberate administra- 
tion of justice is the best way to secure his property. 
Why have we so many lawyers, but to secure our 
property ? why so many formalities, but to secure 
our property ? Not less than one hundred thousand 
families live in opulence, elegance, and ease, 
merely by securing our property. ^^ 
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"To embarrass justice," returned I, "by a 
multiplicity of laws, or to hazard it by a confi- 
dence in our judges, are, I grant, the opposite 
rocks on which legislative wisdom has ever split : 
in one case, the client resembles that emperor 
who is said to have been suffocated with the bed- 
clothes which were only designed to keep him 
warm ; in the other, to that town which let the 
enemy take possession of its walls, in order to 
show the world how little they depended upon 
aught but courage for safety. — But, bless me ! 
what numbers do I see here — all in black ! — 
how is it possible that half this multitude can 
find employment ? " — " Nothing so easily con- 
ceived," returned my companion ; " they live by 
watching each other. For instance, the catchpole ^ 
watches the man in debt, the attorney watches the 
catchpole, the counselor watches the attorney, the 
solicitor the counselor, and all find sufficient em- 
ployment." — "I conceive you," interrupted I, 
" they watch each other, but it is the client that 
pays them all for watching ; it puts me in mind 
of a Chinese fable, which is entitled. Five Animals 
AT A Meal: — 

"A grasshopper, filled with dew, was merrily 
singing under a shade ; a whangam, that eats 
grasshoppers, had marked it for its prey, and was 
just stretching forth to devour it ; a serpent, that 
had for a long time fed only on whangams, was 

1 Or catchpoll, the sheriff's officer. 
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coiled up to fasten on the whangam ; a yellow 
bird wa8 just upon the wing to dart upon the ser- 
pent ; a hawk had just stooped from above to 
seize the yellow bird ; all were intent on their 
prey and unmindful of their danger : so the 
whangam ate the grasshopper, the serpent ate 
the whangam, the yellow bird the serpent, and 
the hawk the yellow bird ; when, sousing from 
on high, a vulture gobbled up the hawk, grass- 
hopper, whangam, and all in a moment." 

I had scarce finished my fable, when the lawyer 
came to inform my friend, that his cause was put 
off till another term, that money was wanted to 
retain, and that all the world was of opinion, that 
the very next hearing would bring him off victori- 
ous. " If so, then," cries my friend, " I believe it 
will be my wisest way to continue the cause for 
another term ; and, in the meantime, my friend 
here and I will go and see Bedlam." Adieu. 



FROM "ROUNDABOUT PAPERS" 
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THORNS IN THE CUSHION 

In the Essay with which this volume com- 
mences,^ the Gornhill Magazine was likened to 
a ship sailing forth on her voyage, and the cap- 
tain uttered a very sincere prayer for her pros- 
perity. The dangers of storm and rock, the vast 
outlay upon ship and cargo, and the certain risk 
of the venture gave the chief officer a feeling of 
no small anxiety ; for who could say from what 
quarter danger might arise, and how his owner's 
property might be imperiled ? After a six months' 
voyage, we with very thankful hearts could 
acknowledge our good fortune : and, taking up 
the apologue in the Roundabout manner, we com- 
posed a triumphal procession in honor of the 
Magazine, and imagined the Imperator^ thereof 
riding in a sublime car to return thanks in the 
Temple of Victory. Gornhill is accustomed to 
grandeur and greatness, and has witnessed, every 

1 As is noted in the Introduction , Thackeray wrote these papers 
as editor of the Corrihill Magazine, 

2 The Latin title whence comes our Emperor. 
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ninth of November, for I don't know how many 
centuries, a prodigious annual pageant, chariot, 
progress, and flourish of trumpetry ; and being so 
very near the Mansion House,^ I am sure the 
reader will understand how the idea of pageant 
and procession came naturally to my mind. The 
imagination easily supplied a gold coach, eight 
cream-colored horses of your true Pegasus breed, 
huzzaing multitudes, running footmen, and clank- 
ing knights in armor, a chaplain and a sword- 
bearer, with a muif on his head, scowling out of 
the coach-window, and a Lord Mayor all crimson, 
fur, gold-chain and white ribbons, solemnly occupy- 
ing the place of state. A playful fancy could have 
carried the matter further, could have depicted the 
feast in the Egyptian Hall, the Ministers, Chief 
Justices, and right reverend prelates taking their 
seats round about his lordship, the turtle, and other 
delicious viands, and Mr. Toole behind the central 
throne, bawling out to the assembled guests and 
dignitaries : " My Lord So-and-so, my Lord What- 
d'ye-call-'im, my Lord Etcaetera, the Lord Mayor 
pledges you all in a loving-cup." Then the noble 
proceedings come to an end : Lord Simper pro- 
poses the ladies ; the company rises from table, 
and adjourns to coffee and muffins. The carriages 
of the nobility and guests roll back to the West. 
The Egyptian Hall, so bright just now, appears 

1 The official residence of the Lord Mayor of London, who is in- 
ducted into office on November 9th. 
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in a twilight glimmer, in which waiters are seen 
ransacking the dessert, and rescuing the spoons. 
His lordship and the Lady Mayoress go into their 
private apartments. The robes are doflfed, the 
collar and white ribbons are removed. The 
Mayor becomes a man, and is pretty surely in a 
fluster about the speeches which he has just ut- 
tered, remembering too well now, wretched crea- 
ture, the principal points which he didnt make 
when he rose to speak. He goes to bed to head- 
ache, to care, to repentance, and, I dare say, to a 
dose of something which his body-physician has 
prescribed for him. And there are ever so many 
men in the city who fancy that man happy ! 

Now, suppose that all through that 9th of No- 
vember his lordship has had a racking rheumatism, 
or a toothache, let us say, during all dinner-time 
— through which he has been obliged to grin and 
mumble his poor old speeches. Is he enviable? 
Would you like to change with his lordship ? 
Suppose that bumper which his golden footman 
brings him, instead, i'f ackins,^ of ypocras or canary, 
contains some abomination of senna ? Away ! 
Remove the golden goblet, insidious cup-bearer ! 
You now begin to perceive the gloomy moral 
which I am about to draw. 

Last month we sang the song of glorification, 
and rode in the chariot of triumph. It was all 
very well. It was right to huzza, and be thank- 

1 An old-fashioned expletive, like V faith, and others. 
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ful, and cry, Bravo, our side ! and besides, you 
know, there was the enjoyment of thinking how 
pleased Brown, and Jones, and Robinson (our 
dear friends) would be at this announcement of 
success. But now that the performance is over, 
my good sir, just step into my private room, and 
see that it is not all pleasure — this winning of 
successes. Cast your eye over those newspapers, 
over those letters. See what the critics say of 
your harmless jokes, neat little trim sentences, 
and pet waggeries ! Why, you are no better than 
an idiot ; you are driveling ; your powers have 
left you ; this always over-rated writer is rapidly 
sinking to, &c. 

This is not pleasant ; but neither is this the 
point. It may be the critic is right, and the 
author wrong. It ma}'' be that the archbishop's 
sermon is not so fine as some of those discourses 
twenty years ago which used to delight the faith- 
ful in Granada.^ Or it may be (pleasing thought !) 
that the critic is a dullard, and does not under- 
stand what he is writing about. Everybody who 
has been to an exhibition has heard visitors dis- 
coursing about the pictures before their faces. 
One says, " This is very well " ; another says, 
"This is stuff and rubbish " ; another cries, "Bravo! 
this is a masterpiece": and each has a right to 
his opinion. For example, one of the pictures I 
admired most at the Royal Academy is by a gentle- 

1 The archbishop (in *' Gil Bias ") was growing old. 
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man on whom I never, to my knowledge, set eyes. 
This picture is No. 346, "Moses," by Mr. S. 
Solomon. I thought it had a great intention; I 
thought it finely drawn and composed. It nobly 
represented, to my mind, the dark children of the 
Egyptian bondage, and suggested the touching 
story. My newspaper says: "Two ludicrously 
ugly women, looking at a dingy baby, do not form 
a pleasing object ; " and so good-by, Mr. Solomon. 
Are not most of our babies served so in life? and 
doesn't Mr. Robinson consider Mr. Brown's cherub 
an ugly, squalling little brat? So cheer up, Mr. 
S. S. It may be the critic who discoursed on 
your baby is a bad judge of babies. When 
Pharaoh's kind daughter found the child, and 
cherished and loved it, and took it home, and 
found a nurse for it, too, I dare say there were 
grim, brickdust-colored chamberlains, or some of 
the tough, old, meager, yellow princesses at court, 
who never had children themselves, who cried 
out, " Faugh ! the horrid little squalling wretch ! " 
and knew he would never come to good; and 
said, " Didn't I tell you so ? " when he assaulted 
the Egyptian. 

Never mind, then, Mr. S. Solomon, I say, be- 
cause a critic pooh-poohs your work of art — your 
Moses — your child — your foundling. Why, did 
not a wiseacre in Blackwood^ s Magazine lately fall 
foul of " Tom Jones " ?^ O hypercritic ! So, to be 

1 The masterpiece of Henry Fielding. 
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sure, did good old Mr. Richardson, who could 
write novels himself — but you, and I, and Mr. 
Gibbon, my dear sir, agree in giving our respect, 
and wonder, and admiration, to the brave old 
master. 

In these last words I am supposing the respected 
reader to be endowed with a sense of humor, 
which he may or may not possess ; indeed, don't 
we know many an honest man who can no more 
comprehend a joke than he can turn a tune? But 
I take for granted, my dear sir, that you are 
brimming over with fun — you mayn't make 
jokes, but you could if you would — you know 
you could : and in your quiet way you enjoy 
them extremely. Now many people neither make 
them, nor understand them when made, nor like 
them when understood, and are suspicious, testy, 
and angry with jokers. Have you ever watched 
an elderly male or female — an elderly "party," 
so to speak, who begins to find out that some 
young wag of the company is "chaffing" him? 
Have you ever tried the sarcastic or Socratic 
method with a child ? Little simple he or she, in 
the innocence of the simple heart, plays some silly 
freak, or makes some absurd remark, which you 
turn to ridicule. The little creature dimly per- 
ceives that you are making fun of him, writhes, 
blushes, grows uneasy, bursts into tears, — upon 
my word it is not fair to try the weapon of ridi- 
cule upon that innocent young victim. The 
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awful objurgatory practice he is accustomed to. 
Point out his fault, and lay bare the dire conse- 
quences thereof ; expose it roundly, and give him 
a proper, solemn, moral whipping — but do not 
attempt to castigare ridendo^ Do not laugh at 
him writhing, and cause all the other boys in the 
school to laugh. Remember your own young 
days at school, my friend — the tingling cheeks, 
burning ears, bursting heart, and passion of des- 
perate tears, with which you looked up, after 
having performed some blunder, whilst the doctor 
held you to public scorn before the class, and 
cracked his great clumsy jokes upon you — help- 
less, and a prisoner ! Better the block itself, and 
the lictors, with their fasces of birch-twigs, than 
the maddening torture of those jokes ! 

Now, with respect to jokes — and the present 
company of course excepted — many people, per- 
haps most people, are as infants. They have little 
sense of humor. They don't like jokes. Rail- 
lery in writing annoys and offends them. The 
coarseness apart, I think I have met very, very 
few women who liked the banter of Swift and 
Fielding. Their simple, tender natures revolt at 
laughter. Is the satyr always a wicked brute at 
heart, and are they rightly shocked at his grin, his 
leer, his horns, hoofs, and ears ? Fi donc^ le vilain 
mon%tre^ with his shrieks and his capering crooked 

1 Punish by laughing at one. 
^ For shame, coarse monster. 
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legs ! Let him go and get a pair of well-wadded 
black silk stockings, and pull them over those hor- 
rid shanks ; put a large gown and bands over beard 
and hide ; and pour a dozen of lavender-water 
into his lawn handkerchief, and cry, and never 
make a joke again. It shall all be highly-distilled 
poesy, and perfumed sentiment, and gushing elo- 
quence ; and the foot shan't peep out, and a 
plague take it. Cover it up with the surplice. 
Out with your cambric, dear ladies, and let us all 
whimper together. 

Now, then, hand on heart, we declare that it is 
not the fire of adverse critics which afflicts or 
frightens the editorial bosom. They may be 
right ; they may be rogues who have a personal 
spite ; they may be dullards who kick and bray as 
their nature is to do, and prefer thistles to pine- 
apples ; they may be conscientious, acute, deeply 
learned, delightful judges, who see your joke in a 
moment, and the profound wisdom lying under- 
neath. Wise or dull, laudatory or otherwise, we 
put their opinions aside. If they applaud, we are 
pleased ; if they shake their quick pens, and fly 
ofif with a hiss, we resign their favors and put on 
all the fortitude we can muster. I would rather 
have the lowest man's good word than his bad 
one, to be sure ; but as for coaxing a compliment, 
or wheedling him into good-humor, or stopping 
his angry mouth with a good dinner, or accepting 
his contributions for a certain Magazine, for fear 
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of his barking or snapping elsewhere — allons 
done! These shall not be our acts. Bow-wow, 
Cerberus ! Here shall be no sop for thee, unless 
— unless Cerberus is an uncommonly good dog, 
when we shall bear no malice because he flew at us 
from our neighbor's gate. 

What, then, is the main grief you spoke of as 
annoying you — the toothache in the Lord Mayor's 
jaw, the thorn in the cushion of the editorial chair ? 
It is there. Ah ! it stings me now as I write. It 
comes with almost every morning's post. At 
night I come home, and take my letters up to bed 
(not daring to open them), and in the morning I 
find one, two, three thorns on my pillow. Three 
I extracted yesterday ; two I found this morning. 
They don't sting quite so sharply as they did ; 
but a skin is a skin, and they bite, after all, most 
wickedly. It is all very fine to advertise on the 
Magazine, " Contributions are only to be sent to 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., and not to the 
Editor's private residence." My dear sir, how 
little you know man- or woman-kind, if you fancy 
they will take that sort of warning ! How am I 
to know (though, to be sure, I begin to know 
now), as I take the letters off the tray, which of 
those envelopes contains a real bond fide letter, 
and which a thorn? One of the best invitations 
this year I mistook for a thorn-letter, and kept it 
without opening. This is what I call a thorn- 
letter : — 
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" Camberwell, June 4. 

"Sir, — May I hope, may I entreat, that you 
will favor me by perusing the enclosed lines, and 
that they may be found worthy of insertion in the 
Comhill Magazine? We have known better days, 
sir. I have a sick and widowed mother to main- 
tain, and little brothers and sisters who look to 
me. I do my utmost as a governess to support 
them. I toil at night when they are at rest, and 
my own hand and brain are alike tired. If I 
could add but a little to our means by my pen, 
many of my poor invalid's wants might be sup- 
plied, and I could procure for her comforts to 
which she is now a stranger. Heaven knows it is 
not for want of will or for want of energy on my 
part, that she is now in ill health, and our little 
household almost without bread. Do — do cast a 
kind glance over my poem, and if you can help us, 
the widow, the orphans will bless you I I remain, 
sir, in anxious expectancy, 

" Your faithful servant, 

" S. S. S." 

And enclosed is a little poem or two, and an envel- 
ope with its penny stamp — heaven help us ! — 
and the writer's name and address. 

Now you see what I mean by a thorn. Here is 
the case put with true female logic. " I am poor ; 
I am good ; I am ill ; I work hard ; I have a sick 
mother and hungry brothers and sisters dependent 
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on me. You can help us if you will." And then 
I look at the paper, with the thousandth part of a 
faint hope that it may be suitable, and I find it 
won't do ; and I knew it wouldn't do ; and why 
is this poor lady to appeal to my pity and bring 
her poor little ones kneeling to my bedside, and 
calling for bread which I can give them if I 
choose? No day passes but that argument ad 
misericordiam ^ is used. Day and night that sad 
voice is crying out for help. Thrice it appealed 
to me yesterday. Twice this morning it cried to 
me ; and I have no doubt when I go to get my 
hat, I shall find it with its piteous face and its pale 
family about it, waiting for me in the hall. One 
of the immense advantages which women have 
over our sex is, that they actually like to read 
these letters. Like letters ? O mercy on us ! 
Before I was an editor I did not like the postman 
much, — but now ! 

A very common way with these petitioners is to 
begin with a fine flummery about the merits and 
eminent genius of the person whom they are 
addressing. But this artifice, I state publicly, is 
of no avail. When I see that kind of herb, I know 
the snake within it, and fling it away before it has 
time to sting. Away, reptile to the waste-paper 
basket, and thence to the flames ! 

But of these disappointed people, some take 
their disappointment and meekly bear it. Some 

' 1 Addressed to one's pity. 
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hate and hold you their enemy because you could 
not be their friend. Some, furious and envious, 
say, " Who is this man who refuses what I offer ; 
and how dares he, the conceited coxcomb, to deny 
my merit ? " 

Sometimes my letters contain not mere thorns, 
but bludgeons. Here are two choice slips from 
that noble Irish oak, which has more than once 
supplied alpeens for this meek and unoffending 
skull : — 

" Theater Royal, Donnybrook. 

"Sir, — I have just finished reading the first 
portion of your Tale, 'Lovel the Widower,' and 
am much surprised at the unwarrantable strictures 
you pass therein on the corps de ballet. 

" I have been for more than ten years connected 
with the theatrical profession, and I beg to assure 
you that the majority of the corps de ballet are vir- 
tuous, well-conducted girls, and, consequently, that 
snug cottages are not taken for them in the Re- 
gent's Park. 

"I also have to inform you that theatrical man- 
agers are in the habit of speaking good English, 
possibly better English than authors. 

" You either know nothing of the subject in 
question, or you assert a willful falsehood. 

" I am happy to say that the characters of the 
corps de ballet^ as also those of actors and actresses, 
are superior to the snarlings of dyspeptic libelers, 
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or the spiteful attacks and hrutum fulmen of 
ephemeral authors. 

" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"A. B. C. 



4( 



The Editor of the Cornhill Magazine,^'' 



" Theater Royal, Donnybrook. 

" Sir, — I have just read, in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine for January, the first portion of a Tale writ- 
ten by you, and entitled 'Lovel the Widower.' 

" In the production in question you employ all 
your malicious spite (and you have great capabili- 
ties that way) in trying to degrade the character 
of the corps de ballet. When you imply that the 
majority of ballet-girls have villas taken for them 
in the Regent's Park, I say you tell a deliberate 
falsehood. 

" Having been brought up to the stage from in- 
fancy, and, though now an actress, having been 
seven years principal dancer at the opera, I am 
competent to speak on the subject. I am only 
surprised that so vile a libeler as yourself should 
be allowed to preside at the Dramatic Fund dinner 
on the 22nd instant. I think it would be much 
better if you were to reform your own life, instead 
of telling lies of those who are immeasurably 
your superiors. 

" Yours in supreme disgust, 

"A. D." 
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The signatures of the respected writers are 
altered, and for the site of their Theater Royal an 
adjacent place is named, which (as I may have 
been falsely informed) used to be famous for quar- 
rels, thumps, and broken heads. But, I say, is 
this an easy chair to sit on, when you are liable to 
have a pair of such shillelaghs flung at it ? And, 
prithee, what was all the quarrel about ? In the 
little history of " Lovel the Widower " I described 
and brought to condign punishment, a certain 
wretch of a ballet-dancer, who lived splendidly for 
a while on ill-gotten gains, had an accident and 
lost her beauty, and died poor, deserted, ugly, and 
every way odious. In the same page, other little 
ballet-dancers are described, wearing homely cloth- 
ing, doing their duty, and carrying their humble 
savings to the family at home. But nothing will 
content my dear correspondents but to have me 
declare that the majority of ballet-dancers have 
villas in the Regent's Park, and to convict me of 
"deliberate falsehood." Suppose, for instance, I 
had chosen to introduce a red-haired washerwoman 
into a story. I might get an expostulatory letter 
saying, " Sir, in stating that the majority of wash- 
erwomen are red-haired, you are a liar ! and you 
had best not speak of ladies who are immeasurably 
your superiors." Or suppose I had ventured to 
describe an illiterate haberdasher? One of the 
craft might write to me; " Sir, in describing haber- 
dashers as illiterate, you utter a willful falsehood. 
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Haberdashers use much better English than au- 
thors." It is a mistake, to be sure. I have never 
said what my correspondents say I say. There is 
the text under their noses, but what if they choose 
to read it their own way ? " Hurroo, lads ! Here's 
for a fight. There's a bald head peeping out of 
the hut. There's a bald head ! It must be Tim 
Malone's." And whack! come down both the 
bludgeons at once. 

Ah me ! we wound where we never intended to 
strike ; we crieate anger where we never meant 
harm; and these thoughts are the Thorns in our 
Cushion. Out of mere malignity, I suppose, there 
is no man who would like to make enemies. But 
here, in this editorial business, you can't do other- 
wise: and a queer, sad, strange, bitter thought it 
is, that must cross the mind of many a public man: 
" Do what I will, be innocent or spiteful, be gen- 
erous or cruel, there are A and B, and C and D, 
who will hate me to the end of the chapter — to the 
chapter's end — to the Finis of the page — when 
hate, and envjs and fortune, and disappointment 
shall be over." 
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NIL NISI BONUMi 

Almost the last words which Sir Walter spoke 
to Lockhart, his biographer, were, " Be a good 
man, my dear ! '' and with the last flicker of breath 
on his dying lips, he sighed a farewell to his family, 
and passed away blessing them. 

Two men, famous, admired, beloved, have just 
left us, — the Goldsmith and the Gibbon of our 
time.2 Ere a few weeks are over, many a critic's 
pen will be at work, reviewing their lives and 
passing judgment on their works. This is no 
review, or history, or criticism : only a word in 
testimony of respect and regard from a man of 
letters, who owes to his own professional labor 
the honor of becoming acquainted with these two 
eminent literary men. One was the first ambassa- 
dor whom the New World of Letters sent to the 
Old. He was born almost with the republic ; the 
pater patrice had laid his hand on the child's head. 
He bore Washington's name : he came amongst us 
bringing the kindest sympathy, the most artless, 
smiling goodwill. His new country (which some 
people here might be disposed to regard rather 
superciliously) could send us, as he showed in his 
own person, a gentleman, who, though himself 

1 The title is a part of the old proverb, " Say nothing of the 
dead except good." 

3 Washington Irving died November 28, 1859 ; Lord Macaulay 
died December 28, 1859. 
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born in no very high sphere, was most finished, 
polished, easy, witty, quiet; and, socially, the 
equal of the most refined Europeans. If Irving's 
welcome in England was a kind one, was it not 
also gratefully remembered? If he ate our salt, 
did he not pay us with a thankful heart? Who 
can calculate the amount of friendliness and good 
feeling for our country which this writer's gener- 
ous and untiring regard for us disseminated in his 
own? His books are read by millions of his coun- 
trymen, whom he has taught to love England, and 
why to love her. It would have been easy to 
speak otherwise than he did ; to inflame national 
rancors, which, at the time when he first became 
known as a public writer, war^ had just renewed; 
to cry down the old civilization at the expense of 
the new ; to point out our faults, arrogance, short- 
comings, and give the republic to infer how much 
she was the parent state's superior. There are 
writers enough in the United States, honest and 
otherwise, who preach that kind of doctrine. But 
the good Irving, the peaceful, the friendly, had no 
place for bitterness in his heart, and no scheme 
but kindness. Received in England with extraor- 
dinary tenderness and friendship (Scott, Southey, 
Byron, a hundred others have borne witness to 
their liking for him), he was a messenger of good- 
will and peace between his country and ours. 

1 The " Sketch Book " was published only a few years after the 
War of 1812. 
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" See, friends ! " he seems to say, " these English 
are not so wicked, rapacious, callous, proud, as 
you have been taught to believe them. I went 
amongst them a humble man; won my way by 
my pen ; and, when known, found every hand 
held out to me with kindliness and welcome. 
Scott is a great man, you acknowledge. Did not 
Scott's King of England give a gold medal to 
him, and another to me, your countryman and a 
stranger ? " 

Tradition in the United States still fondly 
retains the history of the feasts and rejoicings 
which awaited Irving on 'his return to his native 
country from Europe. He had a national wel- 
come ; he stammered in his speeches, hid himself 
in confusion, and the people loved him all the 
better. He had worthily represented America in 
Europe. In that young community a man who 
brings home with him abundant European testi- 
monials is still treated with respect (I have 
found American writers, of wide world reputa- 
tion, strangely solicitous about the opinions of 
quite obscure British critics, and elated or de- 
pressed by their judgments) ; and Irving went 
home medaled by the King, diplomatized by the 
University, crowned and honored and admired. 
He had not in any way intrigued for his honors, 
he had fairly won them ; and, in Irving's instance, 
as in others, the old country was glad and eager 
to pay them. 
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In America the love and regard for Irving was 
a national sentiment. Party wars are perpetually- 
raging there, and are carried on by the press with 
a rancor and fierceness against individuals which 
exceed British, almost Irish, virulence. It seemed 
to me, during a year's travel in the country, as if 
no one ever aimed a blow at Irving. All men held 
their hands from that harmless, friendly peace- 
maker. I had the good fortune to see him at New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington,^ 
and remarked how in every place he was honored 
and welcome. Every large city has its "Irving 
•House." The country takes pride in the fame of 
its men of letters. The gate of his own charming 
little domain on the beautiful Hudson River was 
forever swinging before visitors who came to him. 
He shut out no one.^ I had seen many pictures 
of his house, and read descriptions of it, in both of 



1 At Washington, Mr. Irving came to a lecture given by the writer 
which Mr. Filmore and General Pierce, the President and President 
Elect, were also kind enough to attend together. " Two Kings of 
Brentford smelling at one rose," says Irving, looking up with his 
good-humored smile. Thackeray's Note. 

2 Mr. Irving described to me, with that humor and good humor 
which he always kept, how, amongst other visitors, a member of 
the British press, who had carried his distinguished pen to America 
(where he employed it in vilifying his own country), came to Sunny- 
side, introduced himself to Irving, partook of his wine and luncheon, 
and in two days described Mr. Irving, his house, his nieces, his 
meal, and his manner of dozing afterwards, in a New York paper. 
On another occasion, Irving said, laughing, " Two persons came to 
me, and one held me in conversation whilst the other miscreant took 
my portrait I " Thackeray's Note. 
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which it was treated with a not unusual American 
exaggeration. It was but a pretty little cabin of 
a place ; the gentleman of the press, who took notes 
of the place, whilst his kind old host was sleeping, 
might have visited the whole house in a couple of 
minutes. 

And how came it that this house was so small, 
when Mr. Irving's books were sold by hundreds 
of thousands, nay, millions, when his profits were 
known to be large, and the habits of life of the good 
old bachelor were notoriously modest and simple ? 
He had loved once in his life. The lady he loved 
died ; and he, whom all the world loved, never 
sought to replace her. I can't say how much the 
thought of that fidelity has touched me. Does not 
the very cheerfulness of his after life add to the 
pathos of that untold story ? To grieve always 
was not in his nature ; or, when he had his sorrow, 
to bring all the world in to condole with him and 
bemoan it. Deep and quiet he lays the love of his 
heart and buries it ; and grass and flowers grow 
over the scarred ground in due time. 

Irving had such a small house and such narrow 
rooms because there was a great number of people 
to occupy them. He could only afford to keep one 
old horse (which, lazy and aged as it was, managed 
once or twice to run away with that careless old 
horseman). He could only afford to give plain 
sherry to that amiable British paragraph-monger 
from New York, who saw the patriarch asleep over 
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his modest, blameless cup, and fetched the public 
into his private chamber to look at him. Irving 
could only live very modestly, because the wifeless, 
childless man had a number of children to whom 
he was as a father. He had as many as nine 
nieces, I am told — I saw two of these ladies at 
his house — with all of whom the dear old man 
had shared the produce of his labor and genius. 

" Be a good man^ my dear.^^ One can't but think 
of these last words of the veteran Chief of Letters, 
who had tasted and tested the value of worldly 
success, admiration, prosperity. Was Irving not 
good, and of his works was not his life the best 
part? In his family, gentle, generous, good- 
humored, affectionate, self-denying ; in society, 
a delightful example of complete gentlemanhood ; 
quite unspoiled by prosperity ; never obsequious 
to the great (or, worse still, to the base and mean, 
as some public men are forced to be in his and 
other countries) ; eager to acknowledge every 
contemporary's merit ; always kind and affable 
to the young members of his calling ; in his pro- 
fessional bargains and mercantile dealings deli- 
cately honest and grateful ; one of the most 
charming masters of our lighter language ; the 
constant friend to us and our nation ; to men of 
letters doubly dear, not for his wit and genius 
merely, but as an exemplar of goodness, probity, 
and pure life ; — I don't know what sort of testi- 
monial will be raised to him in his own country, 
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where generous and enthusiastic acknowledgment 
of American merit is never wanting ; but Irving 
was in our service as well as theirs ; and as they 
have placed a stone at Greenwich yonder in mem- 
ory of that gallant young Bellot, who shared the 
perils and fate of some of our Arctic seamen, I 
would like to hear of some memorial raised by 
English writers and friends of letters in affection- 
ate remembrance of the dear and good Washington 
Irving. 

As for the other writer, whose departure many 
friends, some few most dearly-loved relatives, and 
multitudes of admiring readers deplore, our re- 
public has already decreed his statue, and he must 
have known that he had earned this posthumous 
honor. He is not a poet and man of letters 
merely, but citizen, statesman, a great British 
worthy. Almost from the first mioment when he 
appears, amongst boys, amongst college students, 
amongst men, he is marked, and takes rank as a 
great Englishman. All sorts of successes are easy 
to him : as a lad he goes down into the arena with 
others, and wins all the prizes to which he has a 
mind. A place in the senate is straightway offered 
to the young man. He takes his seat there ; he 
speaks, when so minded, without party anger or 
intrigue, but not without party faith and a sort of 
heroic enthusiasm for his cause. Still he is poet 
and philosopher, even more than orator. That he 
may have leisure and means to pursue his darling 
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studies, he absents himself for a while, and accepts 
a richly-remunerative post in the East. As learned 
a man may live in a cottage or a college common- 
room ; but it always seemed to me that ample 
means and recognized rank were Macaulay's as of 
right. Years ago there was a wretched outcry 
raised because Mr. Macaulay dated a letter from 
Windsor Castle, where he was staying. Immortal 
gods ! Was this man not a fit guest for any pal- 
ace in the world ? or a fit companion for any man 
or woman in it ? I dare say, after Austerlitz, the 
old K.K.^ court officials and footmen sneered at 
Napoleon for dating from Schonbrunn. But that 
miserable " Windsor Castle " outcry is an echo 
out of fast-retreating old world remembrances. 
The place of such a natural chief was amongst the 
first in the land ; and that country is best, accord- 
ing to our British notion at least, where the man 
of eminence has the best chance of investing his 
genius and intellect. 

If a company of giants were got together, very 
likely one or two of the mere six-feet-six people 
might be angry at the incontestable superiority 
of the very tallest of the party : and so I have 
heard some London wits, rather peevish at Macau- 
lay's superiority, complain that he occupied too 
much of the talk, and so forth. , Now that won- 
derful tongue is to speak no more, will not many 

1 Kaiserliche Konigliche, imperial and royal: i.e., of the house- 
hold of the Austrian Emperor who had been beaten at Austerlitz. 

p 
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a man grieve that he no longer has the chance to 
listen ? To remember the talk is to wonder : to 
think not only of the treasures he had in his 
memory, but of the trifles he had stored there 
and could produce with equal readiness. Almost 
on the last day I had the fortune to see him, con- 
versation happened suddenly to spring up about 
senior wranglers, and what they had done in 
after life. To the almost terror of the persons 
present, Macaulay began with the senior wrangler 
of 1801-2-3-4, and so on, giving the name of each, 
and relating his subsequent career and rise. Every 
rnan who has known him has his story regarding 
that astonishing memory. It may be that he was 
not ill pleased that you should recognize it ; but 
to those prodigious intellectual feats, which were 
so easy to him, who would grudge his tribute of 
homage ? His talk was, in a word, admirable, and 
we admired it. 

Of the notices which have appeared regarding 
Lord Macaulay, up to the day when the present 
lines are written (the 9th of January), the reader 
should not deny himself the pleasure of looking 
especially at two. It is a good sign of the times 
when such articles as these (I mean the articles in 
"The Times" and "Saturday Review") appear in 
our public prints about our public men. They 
educate us, as it were, to admire rightly. An 
uninstructed person in a museum or at a concert 
may pass by without recognizing a picture or a 
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passage of music, which the connoisseur by his 
side may show him is a masterpiece of harmony 
or a wonder of artistic skill. After reading these 
papers, you like and respect more the person you 
have admired so much already. And so with 
regard to Macaulay's style there may be faults, 
of course, — what critic can't point them out ? But 
for the nonce we are not talking about faults : we 
want to say nil nisi bonum. Well, take at hazard 
any three pages of the "Essays" or "History"; 
and, glimmering below the stream of the narrative, 
as it were, you, an average reader, see one, two, 
three, a half-score of allusions to other historic facts, 
characters^ literature, poetry, with which you are 
acquainted. Why is this epithet used ? Whence 
is that simile drawn ? How does he manage, in 
two or three words, to paint an individual or to 
indicate a landscape ? Your neighbor, who has 
his reading, and his little stock of literature stowed 
away in his mind, shall detect more points, allu- 
sions, happy touches, indicating not only the pro- 
digious memory and vast learning of this master, 
but the wonderful industry, the honest, humble 
previous toil of this great scholar. He reads 
twenty books to write a sentence; he travels a 
hundred miles to make a line of description. 

Many Londoners — not all — have seen the Brit- 
ish Museum Library. I speak d coeur ouvert^ and 
pray the kindly reader to bear with me. I have 
seen all sorts of domes of Peters and Pauls, Sophia, 
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Pantheon, — what not? — and have been struck by 
none of them so much as by tliat catholic dome in 
Bloomsbury, under which our million volumes are 
housed. What peace, what love, what truth, what 
beauty, what happiness for all, what generous kind- 
ness for you and me, are here spread out ! It seems 
to me one cannot sit down in that place without a 
heart full of grateful reverence. I own to have 
said my grace at the table, and to have thanked 
heaven for this my English birthright, freely to 
partake of these bountiful books, and to speak the 
truth I find there. Under the dome which held 
Macaulay's brain, and from which his solemn eyes 
looked out on the world but a fortnight since, 
what a vast, brilliant, and wonderful store of 
learning was ranged ! what strange lore would he 
not fetch for you at your bidding ! A volume of 
law, or history, a book of poetry familiar or for- 
gotten (except by himself, who forgot nothing), a 
novel ever so old, and he had it at hand. I spoke 
to him once about "Clarissa."^ "Not read 'Cla- 
rissa ' ! " he cried out. " If you have once thor- 
oughly entered on ' Clarissa ' and are infected by 
it, you can't leave it. When I was in India 1 
passed one hot season at the hills, and there were 
the Governor-General, and the Secretary of Gov- 
ernment, and the Commander-in-Chief, and their 
wives. I had ' Clarissa ' with me ; and as soon as 
they began to read, the whole station was in a pas- 

1 By Samuel Richardson: his masterpiece, as "Tom Jones" was 
t'ielding's. 
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sion of excitement about Miss Harlowe and her 
misfortunes, and her scoundrelly Lovelace. The 
Governor's wife seized the book, and the Secretary 
waited for it, and the Chief Justice could not read 
it for tears." He acted the whole scene : he paced 
up and down the " Athenaeum " ^ library. I dare 
say he could have spoken pages of the book — of 
that book, and of what countless piles of others ! 
In this little paper let us keep to the text of nil 
nisi bonum. One paper I have read regarding 
Lord Macaulay says " he had no heart." Why, a 
man's books may not always speak the truth, but 
they speak his mind in spite of himself; and it 
seems to me this man's heart is beating through 
every page he penned. He is always in a storm of 
revolt and indignation against wrong, craft, tyranny. 
How he cheers heroic resistance ; how he backs and 
applauds freedom struggling for its own ; how he 
hates scoundrels, ever so victorious and successful; 
how he recognizes genius, though selfish villains 
possess it ! The critic who says Macaulay had no 
heart might say that Johnson had none : and two 
men more generous, and more loving, and more 
hating, and more partial, and more noble, do not 
live in our history. Those who knew Lord Mac- 
aulay knew how admirably tender and generous ^ 

1 A celebrated literary club in London. 

3 Since the above was written, I have been informed that it has 
been found, on examining Lord Macaulay's papers, that he was in 
the habit of giving away more than a fourth part of his annual 
income. — Thackbbat's Note. 
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and affectionate he was. It was not his business 
to bring his family before the theater footlights, 
and call for bouquets from the gallery as he wept 
over them. 

If any young man of letters reads this little 
sermon, — and to him, indeed, it is addressed, — I 
would say to him, "Bear Scott's words in your 
mind, and *'be good, my dear,^^^ Here are two 
literary men gone to their account, and, laus Deo, 
as far as we know, it is fair, and open, and clean. 
Here is no need of apologies for shortcomings, 
or explanations of vices which would have been 
virtues but for unavoidable &c. Here are two 
examples of men most differently gifted : each 
pursuing his calling ; each speaking his truth as 
God bade him ; each honest in his life ; just and 
irreproachable in his dealings ; dear to his friends ; 
honored by his country ; beloved at his fireside. 
It has been the fortunate lot of both to give in- 
calculable happiness and delight to the world, 
which thanks them in return with an immense 
kindliness, respect, affection. It may not be our 
chance, brother scribe, to be endowed with such 
merit, or rewarded with such fame. But the re- 
wards of these men are rewards paid to our service. 
We may not win the baton or epaulettes ; but God 
give us strength to guard the honor of the flag ! 
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DE FINIBUS 

t 

When Swift^ was in love with Stella, ahd de- 
spatching her a letter from London thrice a month, 
by the Irish packet, you may remember how he 
would begin letter No. xxiii., we will say, on the 
very day when xxri. had been sent away, stealing 
out of the coffee-house or the assembly so as to be 
able to prattle with his dear ; " never letting go 
her kind hand, as it were," as some commentator 
or other has said in speaking of the Dean. When 
Mr. Johnson, walking to Dodsley's, and touching 
the posts in Pall Mall as he walked, forgot to pat 
the head of one of them, he went back and im- 
posed, his hands on it, — impelled I know not by 
what superstition. I have this I hope not danger- 
ous mania too. As soon as a piece of work is out 
of hand, and before going to sleep, I like to begin 
another: it may be to write only half a dozen 
lines ; but that is something towards Number the 
Next. The printer's boy has not yet reached 
Green Arbour Court with the copy. Those peo- 
ple who were alive half an hour since, Pendennis, 
Clive Newcome, and (what do you call him ? what 
was the name of the last hero ? 1 remember now !) 
Philip Firmin, have hardly drunk their glass of 
wine, and the mammas have only this minute got 
the children's cloaks on, and have been bowed out 

1 The great satirist and author of * * Gulliver's Travels." 
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of my premises — and here I come back to the 
study again : tamen usque recurred How lonely 
it looks now all these people are gone ! My dear 
good friends, some folks are utterly tired of you, 
and say, " What a poverty of friends the man has ! 
He is always asking us to meet those Pendennises, 
Newcomes, and so forth. Why does he not in- 
troduce us to some new characters? Why is he 
not thrilling like Twostars, learned and profound 
like Threestars, exquisitely humorous and human 
like Fourstars ? Why, finally, is he not somebody 
else ? " My good people, it is not only impossible 
to please you all, but it is absurd to try. The 
dish which one man devours, another dislikes. Is 
the dinner of to-day not to your taste? Let us 
hope to-morrow's entertainment will be more 
agreeable. ... I resume my original subject. 
What an odd, pleasant, humorous, melancholy 
feeling it is to sit in the study alone and quiet, 
now all these people are gone who have been 
boarding and lodging with me for twenty months ! 
They have interrupted my rest ; they have plagued 
me at all sorts of minutes ; they have thrust them- 
selves upon me when I was ill, or wished to be 
idle, and I have growled out a " Be hanged to you ; 
can't 3^ou leave me alone now?" Once or twice 
they have prevented my going out to dinner. 
Many and many a time they have prevented my 
coming home, because I knew they were there, 

1 Yet I still come back to it. 
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waiting in the study, and a plague take them ! and 
I have left home and family, and gone to dine at 
the Club, and told nobody where I went. They 
have bored me, those people. They have plagued 
me at all sorts of uncomfortable hours. They 
have made such a disturbance in my mind and 
house, that sometimes I' have hardly known what 
was going on in my family and scarcely have heard 
what my neighbor said to me. They are gone at 
last, and you would expect me to be at ease ? Far 
from it. I should almost be glad if Woolcomb^ 
would walk in and talk to me; or Twysden^ re- 
appear, take his place in that chair opposite me, 
and begin one of his tremendous stories. 

Madmen, you know, see visions, hold conversa- 
tions with, even draw the likeness of, people in- 
visible to you and me. Is this making of people 
out of fancy madness? and are novel-writers at 
all entitled to strait- waistcoats ? I often forget 
people's names in life ; and in my own stories 
contritely own that I make dreadful blunders re- 
garding them; but I declare, my dear sir, with 
respect to the personages introduced into your 
humble servant's fables, I know the people utterly 
— I know the sound of their voices. A gentleman 
came in to see me the other day who was so like 
the picture of Philip Firmin in Mr. Walker's 
charming drawings in the Cornhill Magazine 
that he was quite a curiosity to me. The same 

1 Characters in *' The Adventures of Philip." 
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eyes, beard, shoulders, just as you have seen them 
from month to month. Well, he is not like the 
Philip Firmin in my mind. Asleep, asleep in the 
grave, lies the bold, the generous, the reckless, 
the tender-hearted creature whom I have made to 
pass through those adventures which have just 
been brought to an end. It is years since I heard 
the laughter ringing, or saw the bright blue eyes. 
When I knew him both were young. I become 
young as I think of him. And this morning he 
was alive again in this room, ready to laugh, to 
fight, to weep. As I write, do y6u know, it is the 
gray of evening ; the house is quiet ; everybody 
is out ; the room is getting a little dark, and I look 
rather wistfully up from the paper with perhaps 
ever so little fancy that HE MAY COME IN. 
No ? No movement. No gray shade, grow- 
ing more palpable, out of which at last look the 
well-known eyes. No, the printer came and took 
him away with the last page of the proofs. And 
with the printer's boy did the whole cortege of 
ghosts flit away, invisible ! Ha ! stay ! what is 
this ? Angels and ministers of grace ! The door 
opens, and a dark form enters, bearing a black 
— a black suit of clothes. It is John. He says 
it is time to dress for dinner. 

« « « « « 

Every man who has had his German tutor, and 
has been coached through the famous " Faust " of 
Goethe (thou wert my instructor, good old Weis- 
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senborn, and these eyes beheld the great master 
himself in dear little Weimar town !), has read 
those charming verses which are prefixed to the 
drama, in which the poet reverts to the time when 
his work was first composed, and recalls the 
friends now departed, who once listened to his 
song. The dear shadows rise up around him, he 
says ; he lives in the past again. It is to-day 
which appears vague and visionary. We humbler 
writers cannot create Fausts, or raise up monu- 
mental works that shall endure for all ages; but 
our books are diaries, in which our own feelings 
must of necessity be set down. As we look to the 
page written last month, or ten years ago, we re- 
member the day and its events ; the child ill, may- 
hap, in the adjoining room, and the doubts and 
fears which racked the brain as it still pursued its 
work ; the dear old friend who read the com- 
mencement of the tale, and whose gentle hand 
shall be laid in ours no more. I own, for my part, 
that, in reading pages which this hand penned 
formerly, I often lose sight of the text under my 
eyes. It is not the words I see, but that past 
day ; that bygone page of life's history ; that 
tragedy, comedy it may be, which our little home 
company was enacting ; that merry-making which 
we shared ; that funeral which we followed ; that 
bitter, bitter grief which we buried. 

And, such being the state of my mind, I pray 
gentle readers to deal kindly with their humble 
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servant's manifold short-comings, blunders, and 
slips of memory. As sure as I read a page of my 
own composition, I find a fault or two, half a dozen. 
Jones is called Brown. Brown, who is dead, is 
brought to life. Aghast, and months after the 
number was printed, I saw that I had called 
Philip Firmin, Clive Newcome. Now Clive New- 
come is the hero of another story by the reader's 
most obedient writer. The two men are as differ- 
ent, in my mind's eye, as — as Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. -Disraeli, let us say. But there is that blunder 
at page 990, line 76, volume 84 of the Oomhill 
Magazine, and it is past mending ; and I wish in 
my life 1 had made no worse blunders or errors 
than that which is hereby acknowledged. 

Another Finis written. Another milestone 
passed on this journey from birth to the next 
world ! Sure it is a subject for solemn cogitation. 
Shall we continue this story-telling business and 
be voluble to the end of our age ? Will it not be 
presently time, O prattler, to hold your tongue, 
and let younger people speak ? I have a friend, a 
painter, who, like other persons who shall be name- 
less, is growing old. He has never painted with 
such laborious finish as his works now show. This 
master is still the most humble and diligent of 
scholars. Of Art, his mistress, he is always an 
eager, reverent pupil. In his calling, in yours, in 
mine, industry and humility will help and comfort 
us. A word with you. In a pretty large experi- 
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ence I have not found the men who write books 
superior in wit or learning to those who don't write 
at all. In regard of mere information, non-writers 
must often be superior to writers. You don't 
expect a lawyer in full practice to be conversant 
with all kinds of literature ; he is too busy with 
his law ; and so a writer is commonly too busy 
with his own books to be able to bestow attention 
on the works of other people. After a day's work 
(in which I have been depicting, let us say, the 
agonies of Louisa, on parting with the Captain, or 
the atrocious behavior of the wicked Marquis to 
Lady Emily) I march to the Club, proposing to 
improve my mind and keep myself " posted up," 
as the Americans phrase it, in the literature of the 
day. And what happens? Given, a walk after 
luncheon, a pleasing book, and a most comfortable 
armchair by the fire, and you know the rest. A 
doze ensues. Pleasing book drops suddenly, is 
picked up once with an air of some confusion, is 
laid presently softly in lap; head falls on com- 
fortable armchair cushion ; eyes close ; soft nasal 
music is heard. Am I telling Club secrets ? Of 
afternoons, after lunch, I say, scores of sensible 
fogies have a doze. Perhaps I have fallen asleep 
over that very book to which " Finis " has just been 
written. " And if the writer sleeps, what happens 
to the readers ? " says Jones, coming down upon 
me with his lightning wit. What? You did 
sleep over it ? And a very good thing, too. These 
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eyes have more than once seen a friend dozing 
over pages which this hand has written. There 
is a vignette somewhere in one of my books of a 
friend so caught napping with '' Pendennis," or 
the " Newcomes," in his lap ; and if a writer can 
give you a sweet, soothing, harmless sleep, has he 
not done you a kindness ? So is the author who 
excites and interests you worthy of your thanks 
and benedictions. I am troubled with fever and 
ague, that seize me at odd intervals and prostrate 
me for a day. There is cold fit, for which, I am 
thankful to say, hot brandy-and -water is pre- 
scribed, and this induces hot fit, and so on. In 
one or two of these fits I have read novels with the 
most fearful contentment of mind. Once, on the 
Mississippi, it was my dearly beloved "Jacob 
Faithful" ; once at Frankfort O. M., the delight- 
ful " Vingt Ans Apres " of Monsieur Dumas ; 
once at Tunbridge Wells, the thrilling " Woman 
in White " ; and these books gave me amusement 
from morning till sunset. I remember those ague 
fits with a great deal of pleasure and gratitude. 
Think of a whole day in bed, and a good novel 
for a companion ! No cares ; no remorse about 
idleness ; no visitors ; and the Woman in White 
or the Chevalier d'Artagnan to tell me stories from 
dawn to night ! " Please, ma'am, my master's 
compliments, and can he have the third volume?" 
(This message was sent to an astonished friend 
and neighbor who lent me, volume by volume, the 
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W, in TT.) How do you like your novels ? I like 
miue strong, " hot with," and no mistake ; no love- 
making, no observations about society ; little dia- 
logue, except where the characters are bullying 
each other ; plenty of fighting ; and a villain in the 
cupboard, who is to suffer tortures just before Finis. 
I don't like your melancholy Finis. I never read 
the history of a consumptive heroine twice. If 
I might give a short hint to an impartial writer 
(as the " Examiner " used to say in old days), it 
would be to act, not a la mode le pays de Pole (I 
think that was the phraseology), but always to give 
quarter. In the story of Philip, just come to an 
end, I have the permission of the author to state 
that he was going to drown the two villains of the 

piece — a certain Doctor F and a certain Mr. 

T. H on board the " President," or some other 

tragic ship — but you see I relented. I pictured 
to myself Firmin's ghastly face amid the crowd of 
shuddering people on that reeling deck in the lonely 
ocean, and thought, " Thou ghastly lying wretch, 
thou shalt not be drowned : thou shalt have a 
fever only ; a knowledge of thy danger ; and a 
chance — ever so small a chance — of repentance." 
I wonder whether he did repent when he found 
himself in the yellow fever, in Virginia? The 
probability is, he fancied that his son had injured 
him very much, and forgave him on his deathbed. 
Do you imagine there is a great deal of genuine 
right-down remorse in the world ? Don't people 
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rather find excuses which make their minds easy ; 
endeavor to prove to themselves that they have 
been lamentably belied and misunderstood ; and 
try and forgive the persecutors who will present 
that bill when it is due ; and not bear malice 
against the cruel ruffian who takes them to the 
police office for stealing the spoons ? Years ago I 
had a quarrel with a certain well-known person (I 
believed a statement regarding him which his 
friends imparted to me, and which turned out to 
be quite incorrect). To his dying day that quar- 
rel was never quite made up. I said to his 
brother : " Why is your brother's soul still dark 
against me ? It is I who ought to be angry and 
unforgiving; for I was in the wrong." In the 
region which they now inhabit (for Finis has been 
set to the volumes of the lives of both here below), 
if they take any cognizance of our squabbles and 
tittle-tattles and gossips on earth here, I hope they 
admit that my little error was not of a nature un- 
pardonable. If you have never committed a worse, 
my good sir, surely the score against you will not 
be heavy. Ha, dileetissimi fratres ! It is in regard 
of sins not found out that we may say or sing (in 
an under-tone, in a most penitent and lugubrious 
minor key), " Miserere nobis miseris peccatoribus,^^ ^ 
Among the sins of commission which novel- 
writers not seldom perpetrate, is the sin of gran- 
diloquence, or tall-talking, against which, for my 

1 Have mercy upon us miserable sinners. 
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part, I will offer up a special libera me. This is 
the sin of schoolmasters, governesses, critics, ser- 
moners, and instructors of young or old people. 
Nay (for I am making a clean breast, and liberat- 
ing my soul), perhaps of all the novel-spinners now 
extant, the present speaker is the most addicted to 
preaching. Does he not stop perpetually in his 
story and begin to preach to you ? When he oiight 
to be engaged with business, is he not forever 
taking the Muse by the sleeve and plaguing her 
with some of his cynical sermons ? I cry peccavi^ 
loudly and heartily. I tell you I would like to be 
able to write a story which would show no egotism 
whatever — in which there should be no reflections, 
no cynicism, no vulgarity (and so forth), but an 
incident in every other page, a villain, a battle, 
a mystery in every chapter. I should like to be 
able to feed a reader so spicily as to leave him 
hungering and thirsting for more at the end of 
every monthly meal. 

Alexandre Dumas describes himself, when in- 
venting the plan of a work, as lying silent on his 
back for two whole days on the deck of a yacht in 
a Mediterranean port. At the end of the two days 
he arose and called for dinner. In those two days 
he had built his plot. He had moulded a mighty 
clay, to be cast presently in perennial brass. The 
chapters, the characters, the incidents, the combina- 
tions were all arranged in the artist's brain ere 
he set a pen to paper. My Pegasus won't fly, so 
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as to let me survey the field below me. He has 
no wings; he is blind of one eye certainly; he is 
restive, stubborn, slow ; crops a hedge when he 
ought to be galloping, or gallops when he ought to 
be quiet. He never will show off when I want 
him. Sometimes he goes at a pace which surprises 
me. Sometimes, when I most wish him to make 
the running, the brate turns restive, and I am 
obliged to let him take his own time. I wonder 
do other novel-writers experience this fatalism? 
They mtist go a certain way in spite of themselves. 
I have been surprised at the observations made by 
some of my characters. It seems as if an occult 
Power was moving the pen. The personage does 
or says something, and I ask, how the dickens did 
he come to think of that? Every man has re- 
marked in dreams the vast dramatic power which 
is sometimes evinced; I won't say the surprising 
power, for nothing does surprise you in dreams. 
But those strange characters you meet make in- 
stant observations of which you never can have 
thought previously. In like manner, the imagina- 
tion foretells things. We spake anon of the in- 
flated style of some writers. What also if there is 
an afflated style, — when a writer is like a Python- 
ess on her oracle tripod, and mighty words, words 
which he cannot help, come blowing, and bellow- 
ing, and whistling, and moaning through the 
speaking pipes of his bodily organ ? I have told 
you it was a very queer shock to me the other day 
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when, with a letter of introduction in his hand, 
the artist's (not my) Philip Firmin walked into 
this room, and sat down in the chair opposite. In 
the novel of " Pendennis," written ten years ago, 
there is an account of a certain Costigan, whom I 
had invented (as I suppose authors invent their 
personages out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends 
of characters). I was smoking in a tavern parlor 
one night and this Costigan came into the room 
alive — the very man, — the most remarkable re- 
semblance of the printed sketches of the man, of 
the rude drawings in which I had depicted him. 
He had the same little coat, the same battered hat, 
cocked on one eye, the same twinkle in that eye. 
" Sir," said I, knowing him to be an old friend 
whom I had met in unknown regions, " sir," I said, 
" may I offer you a glass of brandy and water ? " 
" Bedad ye may^'' says he, " and Til sing ye a song 
tu.'' Of course he spoke with an Irish brogue. Of 
course he had been in the army. In ten minutes 
he pulled out an Army Agent's account, whereon 
his name was written. A few months after, we 
read of him in a police court. How had I come to 
know him, to divine him ? Nothing shall convince 
me that I have not seen that man in the world of 
spirits. In the world of spirits and water I know 
I did; but that is a mere quibble of words. I was 
not surprised when he spoke in an Irish brogue. 
I had had cognizance of him before somehow. 
Who has not felt that little shock which arises 
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when a person, a place, some words in a book 
(there is always a collocation) present themselves 
to you, and you know that you have before met the 
same person, words, scene, and so forth ? 

They used to call the good Sir Walter the 
" Wizard of the North." What if some writer 
should appear who can write so enchantingly that 
he shall be able to call into actual life the people 
whom he invents ? What if Mignon, and Margaret, 
and Goetz von Berlichingen are alive now (though 
I don't say they are visible), and Dugald Dalgetty 
and Ivanhoe were to step in at that open window 
by the little garden yonder ? Suppose Uncas and 
our noble old Leather-stocking were to glide 
silently in ? Suppose Athos, Porthos, and Aramis 
should enter with a noiseless swagger, curling their 
mustaches ? And dearest Amelia Booth, on Uncle 
Toby's arm ; and Tittlebat Titmouse, with his hair 
dyed green ; and all the Crummies company of 
comedians, with the Gil Bias troop ; and Sir Roger 
de Coverley ; and the greatest of all crazy gentle- 
men, the Knight of La Mancha, with his blessed 
squire ? I say to you, I look rather wistfully to- 
wards the window, musing upon these people. 
Were any of them to enter, I think I should not 
be very much frightened. Dear old friends, what 
pleasant hours I have had-with them ! We do not 
see each other very often, but when we do, we are 
ever happy to meet. I had a capital half hour with 
Jacob Faithful last night ; when the last sheet was 
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corrected, when " Finis " had been written, and the 
printer's boy, with the copy, was safe in Green 
Arbour Court. 

So you are gone, little printer's boy, with the 
last scratches and corrections on the proof, and a 
fine flourish by way of Finis at the story's end. 
The last corrections ? I say, those last corrections 
seem never to be finished. A plague upon the 
weeds ! Every day, when I walk in my own 
little literary garden-plot, I spy some, and should 
like to have a spud, and root them out. Those 
idle words, neighbor, are past remedy. That 
turning back to the old pages produces anything 
but elation of mind. Would you not pay a pretty 
fine to be able to cancel some of them ? Oh, the 
sad old pages, the dull old pages ! Oh, the cares, 
the ennui^ the squabbles, the repetitions, the old 
conversations over and over again ! But now and 
again a kind thought is recalled, and now and again 
a dear memory. Yet a few chapters more and then 
the last ; after which, behold Finis itself come to 
an end, and the Infinite begun. 
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TUNBRIDGE TOYS 

I WONDER whether those little silver pencil- 
cases, with a movable almanac at the butt-end, are 
still favorite implements with boys, and whether 
peddlers still hawk them about the country ? Are 
there peddlers and hawkers still, or are rustics and 
children grown too sharp to deal with them? 
Those pencil-cases, as far as my memory serves 
me, were not of much use. The screw upon 
which the movable almanac turned was constantly 
getting loose. The 1 of the table would work 
from its moorings, under Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, as the case might be, and you would find on 
examination that Th. or W. was the 23J of the 
month (which was absurd on the face of the thing), 
and in a word your cherished pencil-case an ut- 
terly unreliable time-keeper. Nor was this a 
matter of wonder. Consider the position of a 
pencil-case in a boy's pocket. You had hardbake 
in it ; ^ marbles, kept in your pocket when the 
money was all gone ; your mother's purse, knitted 
so fondly and supplied with a little bit of gold, 
long since — prodigal little son ! — scattered among 
the swine — I mean amongst brandy-balls, open 
tarts, three-cornered puffs, and similar abomina- 
tions. You had a top and string ; a knife ; a piece 

1 If we American boys never had these things in our pockets, we 
had other things not very different. 
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of cobbler's wax; two or three bullets; a Little 
Warbler; and I for my part remember, for a con- 
siderable period, a brass-barreled pocket-pistol 
(which would fire beautifully, for with it I shot 
off a button from Butt Major's jacket) ; — with all 
these things, and ever so many more, clinking and 
rattling in your pockets, and your hands, of course, 
keeping them in perpetual movement, how could 
you expect your movable almanac not to be twisted 
out of its place now and again — your pencil-case 
to be bent — your liquorice water not to leak out 
of your bottle over the cobbler's wax, your bull's 
eyes not to ram up the lock and barrel of your 
pistol, and so forth ? 

In the month of June, thirty-seven years ago,^ 
I bought one of these pencil-cases from a boy 
whom I shall call Hawker, and who was in my 
form. Is he dead ? Is he a millionaire ? Is he a 
bankrupt now? He was an immense screw at 
school, and I believe to this day that the value of 
the thing for which I owed and eventually paid 
three-and-sixpence, was in reality not one-and- 
nine. 

I certainly enjoyed the case at first a good deal, 
and amused myself with twiddling round the 
movable calendar. But this pleasure wore off. 
The jewel, as I said, was not paid for, and Hawker, 
a large and violent boy, was exceedingly unpleas- 
ant as a creditor. His constant remark was, 

1 When he was twelve years old. 
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" When are you going to pay me that three-and- 
sixpence? What sneaks your relations must be ! 
They come to see you. You go out to them on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and they never give you 
anything ! Don't tell me, you little humbug ! " 
and so forth. The truth is that my relations 
were respectable ; but my parents were making a 
tour in Scotland ; and my friends in London, 
whom I used to go and see, were most kind to me, 
certainly, but somehow never tipped me. That 
term of May to August, 1823, passed in agonies, 
then, in consequence of my debt to Hawker. What 
was the pleasure of a calendar pencil-case in com- 
parison with the doubt and torture of mind occa- 
sioned by the sense of debt, and the constant 
reproach in that fellow's scowling eyes and gloomy, 
coarse reminders? How was I to pay off such a 
debt out of sixpence a week ? Ludicrous ! Why 
did not some one come to see me and tip me? Ah ! 
my dear sir, if you have any little friends at 
school,^ go and see them, and do the natural thing 
by them. You won't miss the sovereign. You 
don't know what a blessing it will be to them. 
Don't fancy they are too old — try 'em. And 
they will remember you, and bless you in future 
days; and their gratitude shall accompany your 
dreary after-life ; and they shall meet you kindly 
when thanks for kindness are scant. O mercy ! 
shall I ever forget that sovereign that you gave 

1 Boarding-school, of course. 
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me, Captain Bob? or the agonies of being in debt 
to Hawker? In that very term a relation of mine 
was going to India. I was actually fetched from 
school in order to take leave of him. I am afraid 
I told Hawker of this circumstance. I own I 
speculated on my friend's giving me a pound. A 
pound ? Pooh ! A relation going to India, and 
deeply affected at parting from his darling kins- 
man, might give five pounds to the dear fellow ! 
. . . There was Hawker when I came back — of 
course there he was. As he looked in my scared 
face, his turned livid with rage. He muttered 
curses terrible from the lips of so young a boy. 
My relation, about to cross the ocean to fill a 
lucrative appointment, asked me with much inter- 
est about my progress at school, heard me construe 
a passage of Eutropius,^ the pleasing Latin work 
upon which I was then engaged ; gave me a God 
bless you, and sent me back to school, upon my 
word of honor, without so much as half a crown ! 
It is all very well, my dear sir, to say that boys 
contract habits of expecting tips from their 
parents' friends, that they become avaricious, and 
so forth. Avaricious fudge ! Boys contract 
habits of tart and toffee-eating, which they do not 
carry into after-life. On the contrary, I wish I 
did like 'em. What raptures of pleasure one 
could have now for five shillings, if we could but 

1 A Roman historian : his concise History of Rome was long read 
in the schools. 
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whom he converses with, it naturally produ 
and good- will towards him. A cheerful! 
not only disposed to be affable and obligl 
raises the same good humor in those wb 
within its influence. A man finds himself j 
he d6es not know why, with the cheerful 
his companion ; it is like a sudden sunshi 
awakens a secret delight in the mind, witU 
attending to it. The heart rejoices of 
accord, and naturally flows out into friends 
benevolence towards the person who has s( 
an effect upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of 
its third relation, I cannot but look upo 
constant habitual gratitude to the great A 
nature. An inward cheerfulness is an 
praise and thanksgiving to Providence i 
its dispensations. It is a kind of acquie 
the state wherein we are placed, and a seci 
bation of the Divine Will in his conduct 
man. 

There are but two things which, in m; 
can reasonably deprive us of this cheer 
heart. The first of these is the sense of 
man who lives in a state of vice and in 
can have no title to that evenness and ti 
of mind which is the health of the soi 
natural effect of virtue and innocence, 
ness in an ill man deserves a harder 
language can funish us with, and is 
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know, was the sum I spent^ and the hunger ap- 
peased, I got on the coach, a guilty being. 

At the last stage, — what is its name ? I have 
forgotten in seven-and-thirty years, — there is an 
inn with a little green and trees before it ; and by 
the trees there is an open carriage. It is our 
carriage. Yes, there are Prince and Blucher, the 
horses ; and my parents in the carriage. Oh ! 
how I had been counting the days until this one 
came ! Oh I how happy had I been to see them 
yesterday ! But there was that fourpence. All 
the journey down the toast had choked me, and 
the coffee poisoned me. 

I was in such a state of remorse about the four- 
pence, that I forgot the maternal joy and caresses, 
the tender paternal voice. I pull out the twenty- 
four shillings and eightpence with a trembling 
hand. 

" Here's your money," I gasp out, " which Mr. 

P owes you, all but fourpence. I owed three- 

and-sixpence to Hawker out of my money for a 
pencil-case, and I had none left, and I took four- 
pence of yours, and had some coffee at a shop." 

I suppose I must have been choking whilst 
uttering this confession. 

" My dear boy," says the governor, " why didn't 
you go and breakfast at the hotel ? " 

" He must be starved," said my mother. 

I had confessed ; I had been a prodigal ; I had 
been taken back to my parents' arms again. It 
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was not a very great crime as yet, or a very long 
career of prodigality ; but don't we know that a 
boy who takes a pin which is not his own, will take 
a thousand pounds when occasion serves', bring his 
parents' gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, and 
carry his own to the gallows ? Witness the career 
of Dick Idle, upon whom our friend Mr. Sala^ 
has been discoursing. Dick only began by play- 
ing pitch-and-toss on a tombstone; playing fair, 
for what we know ; and even for that sin he was 
promptly caned by the beadle. The bamboo was 
ineffectual to cane that reprobate's bad courses 
out of him. From pitch-and-toss he proceeded to 
manslaughter, if necessary ; to highway robbery ; 
to Tyburn and the rope there. Ah, heaven be 
thanked, my parents' heads are still above the 
grass and mine is still out of the noose. 

As I look up from my desk, I see Tunbridge 
Wells Common and the rocks, the strange familiar 
place which I remember forty years ago. Boys 
saunter over the green with stumps and cricket- 
bats. Other boys gallop by on the riding-master's 
hacks. I protest it is Cramp^ Riding Master^ as 
it used to be in the reign of George IV., and that 
Centaur Cramp must be at least a hundred years 
old. Yonder comes a footman with a bundle of 
novels from the library. Are they as good as our 
novels? Oh ! how delightful they were I Shades 
of Valancour, awful ghost of Manfroni, how I 

^ A journalist of the day. 
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shudder at your appearance! Sweet image of 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, how often has this almost 
infantile hand tried to depict you in a Polish cap 
and richly-embroidered tights ! And as for Corin- 
thian Tom, in light-blue pantaloons and Hessians, 
and Jerry Hawthorn from the country, can all 
the fashion, can all the splendor of real life which 
these eyes have subsequently beheld, can all the 
wit I have heard or read in later times, compare 
with your fashion, with your brilliancy, with 
your delightful grace, and sparkling vivacious 
rattle ? 

Who knows? They mai/ have kept those very 
books at the library still — at the well-remembered 
library on the Pantiles, where they sell that de- 
lightful, useful Tunbridge ware. I will go and 
see. I went my way to the Pantiles, the queer 
little old-world Pantiles, where a hundred years 
since so much good company came to take its 
pleasure. Is it possible that in the past century 
gentlefolks of the first rank (as I read lately in a 
lecture on George II. in the Cornhill Magazine^') 
assembled here and entertained each other with 
gaming, dancing, fiddling, and tea? There are 
fiddlers, harpers, and trumpeters performing at 
this moment in a weak little balcony, but where 
is the fine company? Where are the earls, 
duchesses, bishops, and magnificent embroidered 
gamesters? A half-dozen of children and their 

1 It was by Thackeray himself. 
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nurses are listening to the musicians ; an old lady 
or two in a poke bonnet passes, and for the rest, I 
see but an uninteresting population of native 
tradesmen. As for the library, its window is full 
of pictures of burly theologians, and their works, 
sermons, apologues, and so forth. Can I go in 
and ask the young ladies at the counter for 
" Manfroni, or the One-Handed Monk," and " Life 
in London, or the Adventures of Corinthian Tom, 
Jeremiah Hawthorn, Esq., and their friend. Bob 
Logic ? " Absurd ! I turn away abashed from the 
casement — from the Pantiles — no longer Pan- 
tiles, but Parade. I stroll over the Common and 
survey the beautiful purple hills around, twinkling 
with a thousand bright villas, which have sprung 
up over this charming ground since first I saw it. 
What an admirable scene of peace and plenty ! 
What a delicious air breathes over the heath, 
blows the cloud shadows acro^ it, and murmurs 
through the full-clad trees ! Can the world show 
a land fairer, richer, more cheerful ? I see a por- 
tion of it when I look up from the window at 
which I write. But fair scene, green woods, bright 
terraces gleaming in sunshine, and purple clouds 
swollen with summer rain — nay, the very pages 
over which my head bends — disappear from be- 
fore my eyes. They are looking backwards, back 
into forty years off, into a dark room, into a 
little house hard by on the Common here, in the 
Bartlemy-tide holidays. The parents have gone 
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to town for two days ; the house is all his own 
and a grim old maidservant's, and a little boy 
is seated at night in the lonely drawing-room 
poring over "Manfroni, or the One-Handed 
Monk," so frightened that he scarcely dares to 
turn round. 
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